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A WEEKLY REVIEW: 
MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL 
POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER. 






Che Orchestra. 








No. 411. VOL. XVI. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 11, 1871. 


Price 3d. 








ONDON [INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY WEEK- 

DAY, EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., on 


payment of ONE SHILLING. ‘On W EDNESDAYS the price 
is HALF-A-CROWN. 





es os ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir W. STEBNDALE RENNETT, M.A., D.C.L 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on MONDAY, 
the 18th September, and terminate on SATURDAY, the 16th 
December. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on THURSDAY the 14th Sept., at 11 o’clock, and every follow- 
ing Thursday at the same hour. 

JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


By order, 
Rorat Acapgmy oF Mvsic, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 





ALFE STATUE FUND. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

The Committee representing the Proprietors of Drury Lane 
Theatre, has, with the consent of the Lessee, Mr. Chatterton, 
accepted a proposal, made by the friends of the late Mr. Balfe, to 
place in the Vestibule of the National Theatre a STATUE OF 
OUR EMINENT COMPOSER. To those who desire to do this 
honour to his memory, an invitation is adéressed to join a 
SUBSCRIPTION already commenced. 
Amount subscribed to this date .. 


serseeeeeee ee 000 0 0 
ACTING CONMITTER, 


Sir Julius Benedict, Edward Coleman, 

Sims Reeves, Charles Kehali, 

Dr. Wylde, Thos. Chappell, 

c. L. runeisen, Dion Boucicault, Hon. Sec. 


* Cheques or Post-office Orders for small sums may ‘be addressed 
to Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie & Co., Pall-mall East, London, 
S.W., Bankers for the Balfe Statue Fund ; or may be enclosed to 
the Hon. Sec., Dion Boucicault, 326, Regent-street. 





HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL, REGENT STREET. 
Instituted for Amateurs and Professional Students in Music. 
The next Term will commence on MONDAY, Oct. 2 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc, 
Singing: Signori Garcia, Lablache, J. Barnett, Bevignani, 
Ciabatta, Travente, H. Gear, Rubini, ‘and Schira. 
Pianoforte : Dr. Wylde, Mr. John ¥. Barnett, Mr. C. K. 
Salaman, Herr Wenseler, Herr Lehmeyer, and Herr Ganz. 
Harp: Herr Oberthur and Mr. T. H. Wright. 
For the names of the other masters vide Trespecten. 
Fee £5 5s. } og Term, Three Terms in a year. 
The days for admission of 2 Students are Wednesday, 
Sept. 27, and Thursday, Sept. 28 


4, Langham-place. 8. R, WiierNson, Sec. 





MSS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


\ ISS C. PELZER is in Town for the Season. 

Letters respecting Lessons on the Piano, Concertina, 
and Guitar, to be addressed, 20, Westbourne-park terrace, 
Bayswater, W. 


R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AuGUsTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARB, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 











TREAT TO EVERYBOD 

EYELIN ’"S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 

A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint. 

GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 

For Puddings, Cust , or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, GgYELin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
os Belgrave House, Argyle- square, King’s-cross, London, 


Sherry, Port, Cham: e, 24/., 20/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Gare B ung Hock, 42/., 18/., au, aye 36/.,  « 
» 60/., 80/. 
. se wines are Sicemhea genuine. 





” 





Price 1s., by post ts. 1¢, 


“T WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 
A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
Midlent Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the 
resent attitude of the State towards Christianity By 


ILLIAM J, Inons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham. 


Just Published, 


LETTY 


THE BASKET MAKER. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


MUSIC BY 


M. W. BALFE. 


JOAN OF ARC 


BLANCHE DE NEVERS 

KEOLANTHE ee we 

DIADESTE . ve 

FALSTAFF . 

ROSE OF CASTILLE 
LETTY 

LA CIRCASSIENNE 

DON CARLOS “ 

LOVE’S TRIUMPH ee 

MARITANA 

MATILDA OF HU NGARY 


LURLINE .. . 
FAIR ROSAMOND . 
FARINELLI ee a 
DON GLOVANNIE .. “ 


GIPSEY’S WARNING .. 





London: J. T. Hares, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Heurietta-street, Covent-garden, 


THE CO. MPLE TE OPE. RA 21s, 





LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER 


THE ARMOURER OF NANTES 


M. W. Batrs 


AUBER .. ee 

Sin M. Costa 

W. V. Wattace 
” ae 


aa an 
Joux BARNET? .. 

” se 
Mozart .. ee 
Sir J. Bengpict 


DON PASQUALE .. «+ Donizerti 
RIVAL BEAUTIES ee RANDEGGER 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR DonizeTTl 

(The Original English Edition.) 
ARTAXERXES. : Dr. Axe 

(New Edition, Rilited by Joun BaRnyett,) 
OBERON ... se oS +» Wepre .. 
ALI BABA .. Rorrpaynt 
LONDON: 


oe 
8. 
a, Solo, and Duet ee es wo 4 
No. 1. Prologue ee o 4 
2. Tntroduction and Chorus .. 4 
3. Recit. and Cavatina (Count), “alt search the 
world from end to end” ee 4 
4. Quartet and Chorus, ‘Is it thus, sir? et 5 
5. Cavatina (Letty), * With dance and song” ee 8 
5}. The same, one note lower (in B flat) 3 
6. Polka Duet (Ze ttyand Herman), * Quick, to work, 
for ’tis your duty” 4 
7. Dance and Chorus, “ How the heart ‘with pleasure 
bounding” .. 3 
8. Sestet and Chorus, *‘ Tis surely anillusion” .. 4 
9. Finale to Act 1, ‘‘ By the lines that here I trace” 6 
10. Yawning Song (Herman), “Yaw—aw 3 
104. = oo ~— (Countess), “We walked by the . 
11. hele (Countess), ‘With amazement gaze ‘I round P 
me” 
12. Duet (Countess and Herman), “ Now that little 
matter’s o’er’ 3 
13, Recit. and Song (Lunastro), “ What sorrow dark 
and danger wait” .. 3 
13}, The same, in treble cleff (in F) 
14. Song, “ Nothing but a dream” (Letty), “Neer 
was mortal eye delighted ” 3 
15. Duettino (Letty and veep «“ See here decked 
the toilet table” .. 3 
153. Also one note lower bh E flat) 3 
16. Song, ‘‘ Two gifts’ (Count), “ Two. eifts t there are 
that fate bestows” .. 3 
16}. Also two notes lower (in B flat) . 3 
17. The Singing Lesson (Letty), ‘‘Oh, ‘good gracions ! ! 
what a strange machine is that” a 
18. Part Song, ‘‘ Hark now the music sw elling ” 3 
19. Grand Ballet .. 5 ee ; ; ee 4 
20. The Magyar Dance . 3 
21, Finale, ‘“ Amidst the pleasures of this festive 
scene” o 


COMPLETE OPERAS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS © AND ROMER. 
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HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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Now ready, No. 17 of 


HE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 
Price Threepence, 
With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 


5 CONTENTS : 
Memoir and Portrait of Lord Revirws: (continued) 


Lytton. 


LRADING ARTICLRS: 

The Euphrates Railway. 
Tantecosity. 

Glimpses of the Royal Aca- 
demy—II, 


Reviews: 
Johnson’s Dictionary, by Dr. 
Latham. 

The Beginning : : its When and 
its How 

The Art Journal (INustrated). 
Cassell’s Illustrated ‘Travels 
(Illustrated). 

Sketches, Personal and Politi 
calin the House of Commons, 
by a Silent Member. 

Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects, by Froude. 


N.B.—No. 


CHARLES LEVER. 
London : 











Iloutston & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E,C., 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 


Lives of the Tudor Princesses 
(Illustrated). 

The Monks of fona, by Dr. 
McCorry. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps, 
by Professor Tyndall (2 
Illustrations), 

Memoir of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, by Lady Holland—t!1. 

Eucharis, by F. Reginald 
Statham. 

Sensation Novels Condensed, 
by Bret Harte. 

Tyerman’s Life and Times of 
the Rey. John Wesley—tIl, 
Miss Thackeray's Story of 

Elizabeth (Llustrated). 

Le Testament D'Eumolpe, by 
the Chevalier de Chatelain. 

June Magazines. 


Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Illustrations. 
18 will be Published on the Ist of July, with 
12 Tlustrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 


and all 





THE NEW QUADRILLE. 


WITH NEW FIGURES AND FULL 
INSTRUCTIONS, 


As introduced by Mn. F. Voxes. 


MUSIC BY 


W. Cc. LEVEY. 


—-—-—- 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


—_—_——_ 


CRAMER, WOOD AND CO., 
LAMBORN COCK AND CO. 


AND 


Wy OBERT COCKS & CO.’S MUSICAL 

Caprice for the Pianoforte. By I. Lientca (the tirst he 
composed), and performed by him at the Queen's Concert 
tooms, Hanover-square, and twice encored. Iree by post for 
24 stamps. 


N USIC for the COLONIES.—The EDUCA- 
TIONAL CATALOGUE of THEORETICAL ELE- 
MENTARY and STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS, containing 
extensive and complete tables of contents of instruction books 
for voice, piano, violin, violoncello, flute, organ, &c, Gratis and 
4 free of the publishers, Ropsat Cocks & Co., New 
urlington-street. 


LL SHEET MUSIC at HALF the MARKED 
PRICE, post free, both their own and the publications of 
other houses. Payment may be made in postage stampa. 
London: Roasat Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, Also a 
List of New Music for 1871. 


BOX. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Caameas, 201, mnaanit street, Ws 


ASTRINGENT 1 LOZENGES OF THE tED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 
In Bottles, 28. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 
and re teving woe fits of coughing. 
& P. V UIRE, 
Chemists id the Pian nt in ‘Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837— December Bist, 1867), 
277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


I R. STOLBERG'’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimontals received 
from Grisi, Perviani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its ‘great virtues. No Vocalist ov 
pa Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. ‘To 


Compesed 








1 of all Wholesale and Retail Cypmiate 1h the United 
Kingdom, 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISENED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 24. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post. 1s 2d, 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28. ; by post, %8. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 18. ; by post, Is. 1d ; sewed, 61, ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLATX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2a. 6d; by post, 28. 7d 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Lstria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Desigus, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Seripture. 28. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 


THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 


Oermuus, O8 


and other 


MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, S. CHRYSOSTOM 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition, 6s.; by post, 
6s. 4d 


THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, S. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 48. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 38.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. IIL, Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. 1V., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&e Each Vol. 5a. 6d, ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s, 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. Ld. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 

Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s, 6d. 

ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 

Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 

of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 

Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 


AN 


Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
OUR DOCTORS NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 


Tales by the Author of ‘The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
by post, 28. Sd. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its 
Tales. Translated from the German. 
Rey. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome, 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 
post, Is. 7d. 


2s. 6d. ; 


LEGENDS; and other 
With Preface by 
3s. 6d. ; by post, 33. 9d. 
Edited 
1s. 6d. ; by 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10a. 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if hal direct from 
the Publisher 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Kalited by the Rev. W, J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. 1. On Parsoyrertaxtsm and TavingisM. 

On AvanarptisM, the InpgrgNpENTs, and the Quakers, 

Vol. ILL. On Merioprem and Swrnornponaians, 

Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. 1V. and V. On Romaxism 2 Vols. 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 


Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 


Vol Il 


Each 4s. 6d. ; 


Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4a, Sd. 
THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 


Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Lrons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6a. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Kdited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90."—British Magazine, 7.3; by 
post, 7s, 5d, 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
py Rev. W. Humphrey, 78. ; by post, 7s. 5d 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 


TION, Cs. ; by post, Os, dd. 





WORKS BY Mr... CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 


Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d.; 


JHE LIVURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
PRANSLATED. Protace by Rev. T. Carter, Ts. ; by poat, 
Ta. ‘l 


INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity, 


J+. ; by post, Is. Id 
GSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Talo for 


Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, Is. Sd 


2. 4. JAVES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 


THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


Tn Paper Wrapper, price 2a. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 
TIONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870. 


Price 18s. cloth ; 21s, half calf; 24s. calf; 828. morocco, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference, Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et"ament meminisse periti.” 


In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth, 


“JAYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World 
PAYNE, M.R.L., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 


Edited by J. BERTRAND 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


JAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

_ BIBLE. Fer the Use of all Readers and Students of 

the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 
Books of the Apocrypha, Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 
ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Klectricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay oa the History of the Physical 
Sciences. Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.ALS., 
F.C.S. 





MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


— > -—— 


al al i 

VYHESE BOOKS have now taken up an 
excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 
drawn expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 

merit. 

The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s, 6d.; morocco antique, 
7s. 6d. ; morocco extra, 10s, 6d. ; large paper Library Edition, 
7s. 6d, 

I 


YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 


4 LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 
Il. 


IT ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
_J by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI.  Lilustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON, 
Ill. 
ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Tlustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 
IV. 
{COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
kK) LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


v 
{HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
\) WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


VI 
OORE. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
\ LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 
vil. 
i OOD. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
“T LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by GUS- 
TAVE DORE. 


Vill. 
FEATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI,  Ilustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE, 


1X. 
YOLERIDGE. TFEdited and Prefaced by 
) WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTIL. Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE, 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
Enulish Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will be 
duly announced, 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


IVES OF THE KEMBLES. by 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo. Just ready, 
UR LIVING POETS. By I. BUXTON 


FORMAN. 1 yol,, crown 8vo. 





V OORLAND AND STREAM. By W. 
BARRY. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


LD MARGARET. A Novel. By 


HENRY KINGSLEY. 2 vols. 


M* HEROINE. A Novel. 1 vol. 








ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel, 

By SELWYN EYRE. 3 vols. 
N° WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c, 3 vols 


[HE PRUSSIAN SPY. A Novel. By 
V. VALMONT. 2 vols. 


AIRLY WON; or, the Heiress of 
Enderleigh. By H. 8. E. 3 vols. 
LD AS THE HILLS. By DOUGLAS 
MOREY FORD. 3 vols. 





OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. By B. 
L. FARJEON,. 3 vols. 
ARRY DISNEY. An Autobiography. 


3y ATHOLL DE WALDEN. 83 vols. 


AMILY PRIDE. A Novel. By the 


Author of “ Olive Varcoe.” 38 vols. 


ADAME LA MARQUISE. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dacia Singleton.” 8 vols. 


(ALARA DELAMAINE. A Novel. By 


A. W. CUNNINGHAM. 8 vols. 


MINSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 














AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 

THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstRucTION GRATIS. 








44, DOVER STREET, W. } 


Lilustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post fret. 
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WORK. 





Though the day has nearly past, 
Sit not down with idle hands, 
Labour while the hours shall last, 
While shall flow Life’s golden sands ; 
Life is changeful, ever brief, 
Oh! improve each fleeting span, 
Turn, each day, some brighter leaf ; 
Measure Time by deeds to man. 


Know’st thou not some burdened soul 
Fettered by disease and pain? 
Point to him the heavenly goal, 
Bid him rise and strive again. 
Know'st thou not a drooping heart 
Sinking ‘neath misfortune’s blight ? 
Go and friendship’s warmth impart, 
Give to him a ray of light. 


We are not to know the way 
God shall work Life’s problem out ; 
Let us labour while we may, 
Trusting Him, nor have a doubt. 
And with love for all mankind, 
Resting not till life be through, 
Let us work, when we shall find 
Something still for us to do! 


Dexter SMITH. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Edinburgh is to have a Cat Show in November 
next. 





At the Royal Review at Dublin, the Prince of 
Wales and the party rode along the whole line, the 
bands playing successively, ‘‘ God bless the Prince 
of Wales.” 





At the Brighton Theatre the comedy of ‘ Two 
Thorns,’ with which the regular season opened, 
gave place last Friday night to Mr. Dion Boucicault’s 
eomedy-drama of ‘Violet; or, the Life of an 
Actress,” which had not before been represented on 
the Brighton stage. Grimaldi and Violet are the 
chief characters of the piece, and have able and 
worthy exponents in Mr. Anson and Miss B. Jones. 
The piece has been continued through the week; 
the burlesque of ‘ Little Jack Sheppard” being the 
afterpiece. Next Monday Mrs. John Wood and the 
company of the St. James's Theatre will begin a 
six nights’ engagement. 





The Sullivan Operetta Company (Misses Sinclair 
and Emmett, Messrs. Beverly, Temple and F. 
Sullivan) are still at the Liverpool Alexandra 
Theatre. Mr. Saker announces he has engaged 
Mr. Hollingshead’s Opera Bouffe Company from 
the Gaiety Theatre, including Miss Julia Matthews, 
Mr. Charles Lyall, Mr. Aynsley Cook and the Payne 
Family, who will appear on Monday next. The 
Prince of “Wales's Theatre will re-open on Saturday 
with Mr. Samuel Emery, Mr. G. F. Rowe and a 
new company. It is said that Mdlle. Marie 
Marimon will sing in ‘* Sonnambula,” “ La Figlia,” 
“ Barbiere,” during Mr. Mapleson’s approaching 
season at the Alexandra Theatre. 











At a bazaar held at Penarth, near Cardiff, in aid 
of the organ fund of St. Augustine’s Church, one of 
the stalls, presided over by Mrs. Maddox, of St. 
Fagan’s, contained for sale figures of the following 
Queens attired with marvellous taste in the costume 
of the period :—Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of 
Seots, Catherine of Aragon, wife of Henry VIII. ; 
Catherine Valois, wife of Henry V.; Mary de Bohun, 
wife of Henry IV.; Elivabeth Grey, wife of Edward 
IV.; Philippa of Hainhault, wife of Edward IIL; 
Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI.; and Anne 
Neville, wife of Richard III. ; the whole forming a 
perfect work of art, which must have cost Mrs. 
Maddox an immense amount of labour. 





“Rob Roy” has proved a great success at the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 


The house is nightly 











to members of the British Association, in the 
Music Class Room, Edinburgh, on Saturday last. 
The following music was played by him :—Prelude, 
No. 1, Op. II, Brosig; Air, from Church Cantata, 
No. 68 and Fugue in C major, Bach; Andante con 
moto, Fantasia in C minor, Berens; Andante 
Religioso, and Allegretto from Sonata No. 4, Mendels- 
sohn; Choruses “ How excellent Thy Name,” and 
‘May no rash intruder,’ Handel; Andante, String 
Quartett, No.2, Mozart; Andantino— Rosamunde” 
Schubert; Pastorale, in F major, Kullak; Chorus, 
‘““The Heavens are telling,” Haydn. Professor 
Oakeley wore the Lambeth Doctor's hood, the degree 
having been recently conferred on him by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

On Saturday night the Dublin Theatre Royal was 
crowded by an audience expectant of the Princes, 
who did not put in an appearance. Mr. Toole was 
the guest, and the uproarious hilarity of the gods 
continually interrupted the proceedings. A corre- 
spondent thus describes the scene :—“ It was a great 
night at the theatre, and the hitch about the ex- 
pected presence of the Prince of Wales was avoided 
by Mr. Toole with admirable tact. I suppose you 
know that the Dublin audiences at the Theatre Royal 
will never be satisfied until Mr. Toole has sung a 
song; whether he were playing Hamlet or Tittums, a 
song would be required in the course of the evening. 
This is one of the unities of the Dublin drama. The 
audience on Saturday, half vexed at the absence of 
the Court—though, to tell the truth, it was impos- 
sible for the Court to come, and the report of the 
Royal visit to the theatre was only started by the 
wildest newspaper report—demanded songs from 
Mr. Toole in a wild and reckless manner; but Mr. 
Toole has a notion of dramatic unities, as well as 
the Dublin audiences, and firmly refused to sing 
‘An ’Orrible Tale’ or ‘Hi-Ho, and the Postman,’ 
in the character of Paul Pry. There is a limit to 
good nature, and even Mr. Toole was staggered at the 
importunity of his friends. A clever speech, pro- 
testing against the singing in ‘ Paul Pry,’ and pro- 
mising to sing in the subsequent farce tickled the 
temper of the audience, and when the farce of ‘ Ici 
on parle Francais’ followed, the vast repertoire of 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard in the way of comic songs was 
fairly exhausted by the hungry audience. Every song 
written by this prolific writer was tried in turn, till 
at last Mr. Toole, out of sheer exhaustion, was com- 
pelled to give in and go on with the farce, the story 
of which had long since been forgotten. A merrier 
night at the Theatre Royal than this occasion of the 
expected visit of the Prince has rarely been seen. 
What would have happened if the Princes had come 
I forbear to determine; as it was, chaff and enthu- 
siasm appeared to have arrived at a point of per- 
fection.” 





With the exception of a visit from Mr. Duval with 
his ‘Odds and Ends,” and Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Searle with their  Shreds and Patches,’ Belfast has 
been for the past three months utterly devoid of 
amusement. On Monday last ‘Pinder's Great 
American Cireus,”’ which had been visiting the towns 
of the neighbourhood, entered Belfast, and gave two 
performances in a large marquee. At the evening's 
entertainment some of the seats came down with a 
crash, and a row ensued, in which a good deal of 
injury was done to the airy structures. It was 
announced that two performances would be given 
on the succeeding day, and advertisements appeared 
in all the morning papers, but when the public of 
Belfast woke up in the morning they found that the 
‘Great American Circus” had yanished.——The 
erection of the Belfast Theatre is being rapidly pro- 
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be placed in position in the outside, The following 
will give an idea :—In the spandrils of the ground 
floor arches, in Arthur Square, there aro six tri- 
angular carvings to be introduced, representing the 
following subjects :—1. “ Macbeth”—The  sleep- 
walking scene, ** Out, damned spot; out, I say.” In 
right-hand corner a witch; in bottom corner the 
cauldron and a branch from Birnam Wood. 2. 
** Richard III.’—The night before Bosworth Field. 
“And if I die no soul will pity me.” Left. 
hand corner, a warrior representing Courage ; 
right-hand corner, Justice; in the bottom corner 
a child, balanced on a drawn sword, and try- 
ing to grasp the world, representing Ambition. 
3. ‘Romeo and Juliet’—The baleony scene, ‘‘ A 
plague o’ both your houses.’’ In the upper corners, 
Cupid with his bow, and Cupid with a dagger, 
meaning that love brings death as well as happiness ; 
in the bottom corner, Death in his regalia, and the 
shields of the rival houses—Montague and Capulet. 
4. ‘King Lear”’—King Lear in the storm, * Blow 
winds and crack your cheeks.’ In the left-hand 
corner, Idiotey running off exposing the scene; in 
the right-hand corner, Pity hiding her face, and 
letting the curtain fall over the poor king; in the 
bottom a child stabbing its mother, representing 
Ingratitude. 5. ‘‘ Othello"—the handkerchief scene, 
‘* Beware, my lord, of jealousy ;” in the right-hand 
corner a figure representing Delusion, blindfold ; in 
the left-hand corner © woman caressing a tiger, re- 
presenting woman's love ; in the bottom corner a soul 
tortured with snakes, representing Jealousy, Doubt, 
Remorse, and Despair. 6. ‘* Hamlet’’—The scene 
in the churchyard. In the centre, Hamlet, Horatio, 
and the gravedigger ‘To this favour she must 
come ;”’ in left-hand corner the spirit of Ophelia; in 
the bottom corner, a clown holding the mirror up to 
Nature, with the motto, ‘I will set you up a glass.” 
In Castle Lane there are five heads—1, Pistol, 
from ‘ Henry IV. ;’ 2, Puck, from ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream;” 3, Lord Dundreary ; 4, Touch- 
stone, from ‘As You Like Jt;’’ 5, the Old Nurse, 
from ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ The figures of the 
Clown, Pantaloon, Harlequin, and Columbine are 
also shown. Heads in bas-relief of the following 
actors are designed to be placed in the first-floor 
arcade (in Arthur Square) :—Mrs. Warden, Barry 
Sullivan, Charles Kean, Mrs. Kean (Miss Ellen 
Tree), Kemble, Garrick, Tietjens, Macready, Miss 
Helen Faucit, G. V. Brooke, Miss Bateman, J. F. 
Warden. In Castle Lane—J. L. Toole, Sothern, 
Buekstone, Charles Mathews. In the top story the 
following have also been placed :—Shakespeare, 
Schiller, Lytton, Meyerbeer, Sheridan, and Gold- 
smith. The buildings are being carried out in their 
entirety from the original designs made by the late 
Mr. Charles Sherry, architect, by the eminent firm 
of Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon, to whom Mr. 
Warden committed the completion of the work. 





THE THEATRES. 

The Alhambra Theatre of Varieties has brought 
out a farcical absurdity entitled ‘ About the Battle 
of Dorking; or, My Grandmother.” The authors 
are Messrs. Barnard and Arthur Sketehley. The 
piece is unworthy of extended notice, and is not 
likely to run despite the exertions of Mr. Dewar and 
Mr. Irish. In a musical farce called ** A Romantic 
Tale” Miss Amy Sheridan appears as a fiend—a 
remarkably attractive one, by the way. Mr. Cave 
also acts in this piece. The ballets ‘ The Beauties 
of the Harem” and “ Sylphs of the Glen” held a 
place in the bills. : 

A very pretty new ballet was produced at the 





ceeded with, the greater part of the scenery and 
other stage requisites are already prepared, and the 
seating is all ready te be put in as soon as the 
floors have been laid down, so that it is confidently 
anticipated the theatre will be ready to be opened 
early in September. In so far as the outside of the 


and carried out the inside has been equally skil- 
fully and successfully applied. 





crowded,——P rofessor Oakeley gave an organ recital 





Royalty Theatre on Thursday evening, Malle. 
Heléne Fielding, who danced a grand pas de fascina 
ition from the renowned “ Ondine" of Cerito and a 
\** Hungarian Dance,” is a young dancer of great 
| talent, who is likely to attain to distinction. 

The latest novelty at the Alfred Theatre is the 


building has gone, the same good taste that designed ‘ Adelphi drama of ‘* Deadman’s Point,” with scenery 


by Mr. Lloyds. An adaptation from the ‘ Corsican 


A large number of | Brothers,” in which the services of Mdlle, Colonna 
sculptured heads of celebrated actors and authors, |and troupe are called into requisition in the bal 
and scenes from dramatic authors, are designed to|d’opera and masquerade scene, completes the 
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evening's entertainment, which is throughout ably 
sustained, and received by the audience with warm 
marks of approval. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A grand féte took place on Tuesday at the Cre- 
morne Gardens in aid of the funds of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Asylum. The amusements were most 
varied, as well as most prolonged, and the weather 
was most propitious ; so that each visitor must have 
felt he made a good investment: of his shilling 
for pleasure alone, even if he were not -conscious 
that he was at the same time contributing to sustain 
an excellent charity. The entertainments consisted 
of national dances by Malle. Vanara and MM. Bekefy 
and Vanara; a comedietta by the Vokes Family; a 
concert by the Praeger Family ; comic, pantomimic, 
acrobatic, and juggling performances ; two ballets; 
two burlesques ; and a grand military spectacle, re- 
presenting the storming and re-capture of Strasburg. 
These various amusements, which oceupied nearly 
’ twelve hours, were prepared by Messrs. Parravicini 
and Corbyn, and the result does them great credit. 
Mr. Baum gave the grounds, which are just now in the 
height of their beauty. It is satisfactory to be able 
to say that the Asylum is likely to benefit largely by 
the efforts that have been made torender the féte as 
attractive as it has turned out. 

The executive of the North London Branch of the 
Odd Fellows, taking advantage of the very general 
holiday under Sir John Lubbock’s Act, held a grand 
demonstration on Monday at the North Woolwich 
Gardens. The weather being extremely favourable, 
a large number of Oddfellows, carried thither over 
water and rails, found their way to these pretty and 
pleasant grounds. A special round of entertain- 
ments was provided, including the grand spectacular 
burlesque, ‘ Cinderella,” a concert, a laughable 
farce, a comic ballet by Fred. Evans and troupe, and 
dancing cum multis aliis. A “ great war balloon,” 
christened ‘The Holland,” was started on an aérial 
voyage, carrying a considerable batch of post cards, 
to be posted at the place where it fell. The balloon 
quickly rose to a high elevation; and there being 
but little wind, passed slowly over London in a 
north-westerly direction. As usual at such demon- 
strations, a procession of the members of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, decorated in all their 
insignia took place, and marched round the gardens, 
with ‘bands playing and colours flying,” until it 
arrived in front of the orchestra of the principal 
dancing floor, where a suitable address was delivered 
by Miss Seagrave. Under the experienced manage- 
ment of Mr. Holland everything passed off in a 
satisfactory and enjoyable manner; and a display 
of fireworks brought the long series of amusements 
toa successful termination. The proceeds of the 
demonstration will be applied in aid of the widows’ 
and orphans’ fund. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Tho Rose Show at the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday was very brilliant. Late as was the 
season in consequence of the cold and rain of June 
and July, the sunshine of the last few days 
appeared to have called the lagging flowers forth. 
he Denmark roses were numerous and beautiful ; 
but the great attraction of the show was the 
infinite variety of tea roses exhibited, so delicate 
in their tints, so symmetrical in their form, and 
so large and fullin their petals. All the estab- 
lished magnates of the rose garden were well 
represented, the Pauls, the Keynes, the Turners, 
and the more modern names which are so rapidly 
emulating the celebrity of the older firms. The 
entertainments included * The Danghter of the 
Regiment” in English, which was received with 
warm applause throuyhout. Miss Marie 
Rosetti came in for numerous compliments in the 
plauditory and floral way. 

The 4%th Middlesex (Post Office) Rifle Volunteers 
had a féte day on Tuesday at the Crystal Palace, 
under the patronage of het Majesty's Postmaster 


Ilerein 











General. A long list of attractions was set forth, 
and the general public flocked to Sydenham in 
considerable numbers. Strange, however, to say, 
the 49th Middlesex was not very strongly repre- 
sented, at any rate by members in uniform. This 
may probably be due to the amount of work which 
the Post Office has to get through, and the conse- 
quent difficulty of granting a holiday to many of 
the employés. Although the members of the 49th 
did not muster in great force, they were represented 
by their regimental band, and their drum and fife 
band, which performed at intervals during the day. 
The band of the St. George’s Rifles, and the band 
of the telegraph messengers assisted. An athletic 
competitioa took place in the afternoon, open to all 
volunteers in uniform. Some very handsome 
prizes were offered, and the sports were witnessed 
by a large number of spectators. At 2.30 the ‘ Bo- 
hemian Girl” was performed in the Opera Theatre, 
and ably supported by Mr. George Perren, Mr. E. 
Connell, Mr. Terroll, Mr. and Mrs. A. Cook, and 
Miss Blanche Cole, At half-past six a ballad con- 
cert was held in the Handel Orchestra, the chief 
artistes being Malle. Liebhardt, Miss Enriquez, Mr. 
Nelson Varley, Mr. R. Temple, and Mr. George 
Perren. A display of fireworks brought the day to 
a most satisfactory termination. On Wednesday 
there was a garden féte, which was well attended. 
As a means of placid enjoyment in the open air, 
with music, fountains, &c., these gatherings will be 
highly appreciated. ‘The Coldstreams’ band played 
in the centre of the Rosery, which was filled with 
chairs. Tho comfort of the ladies has been wisely 
consulted in the prohibition of smoking within the 
Rosery. At dusk a fine effect was produced by 
lighting up the shrubberries by coloured fires. 

A new series of operas in English—under the 
direction of Mr. George Perren—was commenced 
here on Thursday, last week, when Miss Marie 
Rosetti made a successful first appearance as Maria 
in ‘* The Daughter of the Regiment.” The young 
lady achieved a very favourable début, and was 
much applauded for her delivery of the cavatina 
‘‘None can gainsay,” (‘‘Ciascun lo dice,”) and of 
the plaintive air ‘‘ Dear friends, farewell,” (‘* Con- 
vien partir.””) The Marchioness was represented by 
Mrs. Aynsley Cooke, Tonio by Mr. W. Parkinson, 
and Sergeant Sulpizio by Mr. Aynsley Cooke. 





THE SCOTT CENTENARY. 





The centenary of Sir Walter Scott came off—so far 
as “his own romantic town”? was concerned—rather 
damply. But that the weather was glorious and 
private enterprise managed to afford a cold set-out 
and some enthusiastic speeches, the centenary would 
have been a dead failure. Pranked with a few flags, 
Princes Street looked picturesque, but that it always 
does on “a saft day,” or when the “ easterly haar” 
is rampagious. Princes Street is naturally beautiful, 
and its own beauty and the glorions August sun 
made up nineteen-twentieths of the festival appear- 
ance. The decorations were poor and mean: 
equally mean the cold feed in honour of Sir 
Walter’s memory. A cold meal as a memorial 
of Scott—what irony sometimes lies under the 
parsimoniousness of Scotchmen! In fact it was not 
even a legitimate cold supper—it was a_poverty- 
stricken desert of fruit and wine: shabby genteel to 
the very lees and the last kernel. And _ this 
in honour of the hearty, honest, hospitable 
Scot of Scots! Such as it was the “ banquet” was 
given on Wednesday night in the Corn Exchange, 
which stands on the south side of the Grass Market, 
one of the oldest open places in Edinburgh, and well 
remembered by all readers of the ‘ Heart of Mid- 
lothian ” as the scene of Captain Porteous’s murder. 
The Exchange, converted for the nonce into a 
banqueting hall, is an oblong structure, entirely 
roofed in by glass. Round three sides runs a narrow 
aisle, and advantage had been taken of this cireum- 
stance to form a elevated dais for 
the chairman, the speaker, and the most dis- 
tinguished visitors. The fourth side—that nearest 
the Grass Market, where the principal entrance, now 
blocked up With a gigantic mirror and colossal bust 


gallery or 


of Scott, is usually to be found—was reserved for the 
musicians. The chairman’s place was not where 
you would expect it to be—at the end of the Hall 
opposite the entrance—but in the middle of the long 
side on the left hand. The pillars were neatly 
swathed, the capitals surmounted by flags of various 
colours, on which, in gilt letters, were displayed the 
names of characters in Scott’s poems and novels, 
The inner faces of the capitals bore also seutcheons, 
displaying the Seott arms, the City of Edinburgh 
arms, the Scottish lion, and the arms of Scotland, 
England, Ireland, America, France, and Germany. 
The Scottish lion was rather an assertive quad- 
ruped in all directions. The roof was profusely 
festooned with thick ropes of evergreens, and 
hung also with the old flags, taken from the 
Castle chapel, of the Scottish regiments and 
the now-defunct local regiments of Fencibles. 
It should be added, that the building was lighted by 
three gas cartwheels in the centre aisles, and six 
smaller on each side. This distribution of light 
made the Corn Market resemble, in a striking 
manner (to employ a paradox), a quadrangular 
circus. Indeed, the calico lining applied to the 
decoration of the gallery reminded the spectators 
involuntarily of some village theatrical entertain- 
ment; and the suggestion was made the more 
striking by the accidental introduction of natural 
light. The meal itself, of cake and wine, at six 
o’clock, was sufficiently absurd; but the idea of 
lighting the room was still more ridiculous. In the 
first place, a real light from the glass roof was arti- 
ficially and carefully excluded in broadest daylight, 
while the sun’s rays were freely admitted at both 
extremities of the hall; so that the half-gaslight 
failed to give the decorations the lustre of illumin- 
ated night, while the semi-sunlight showed up all 
the tawdriness of their tinsel and rouge. To render 
things worse, the ventilation was infamous, although 
it might easily have been made all that could be 
desired; and entering the room from the Grass 
Market was literally like jumping out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. The reception of the stewards 
was by no means calculated to cool the visitors’ 
heated veins. Anxious guests rushed about in 
search of the seats that corresponded to their tickets: 
and the stewards were utterly unable to help them. 
The whole arrangements of the Celebration Com- 
mittee were of the clumsiest description possible. 
Confusion reigned triumphant. For instance, a 
deputation from the Caledonian and Highland 
Societies, who had brought from London the sum of 
£600, the produce of the Waverley Ball, were 
assigned to places where they could not hear any of 
the speakers. As to the representatives of tho 
press, although these gentlemen had received in- 
vitations, and were therefore precluded from pur- 
chasing their right to bad fruit and worse wine, 
no special place had been provided for them; 
and they therefore had little more chance than 
the general public of hearing what was said. 
Whether it was that tickets had been over- 
sold, or whether it arose from the inexperience of 
stewards in marshalling people to their places, 
certain it is that for some twenty minutes after six 
the open space in the vicinity of the entrance was a 
perfect bear-garden. If it be added, that the place 
itself was singularly ill-adapted for public speaking 
—that the people present tried, by rattling their 
forks and spoons, to make up in noise what they 
lacked in nutriment—that unripe vegetables and 
spurious liquors speedily began to exercise their 
deleterious effects—and that the confusion induced 
by anxious outgoers, overcome by the heat, 
effectually destroyed all bodily comfort—the joy 
of a national celebration in Edina, Scotia’s darling 
seat, may be realized, 

Owing to the indisposition of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, who was to have been in the chair, the 
Earl of Dalkeith presided over the festival, the vice 
chairmen being the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
the Earl of Dalhousie, Lord Jerviswoode, and the 
Lord Justice General. Aniong those. present were 
Lord Houghton, Dean Stanley, Lord Lawrence, the 
Lord Mayor of London, Mr. Cyrus Field, &c. 
Apologies were received from Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 





Disraeli, the Archbishops of Canterbury and Dublin, 
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Dean Ramsay, Mr. Carlyle, Sir Francis Grant, Mr. 
Ruskin, &c. The excellent band of the Scots Greys 
performed the “ Scott Centenary Overture,” com- 
posed for the occasion by Mr. J. Haydn Millars, the 
bandmaster ‘of the regiment—a composition of no 
small merit. A burst of trumpets heralded the 
taking of the chair, and as soon as the platform 
parties had taken their seats, and an approximate 
silence had been obtained, the Rev. Mr. Stephenson, 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, rose to ask ablessing. The rev. gentlo- 
man improved the occasion to a length that could 
only have been dictated by the consideration that 
there was nothing to get cold; and after a short 
interval the Chairman (the Earl of Dalkeith) gave 
with judicious brevity the toast of ‘‘The Queen and 
the rest of the Royal Family,” wisely speaking at 
once generally and specifically with regard to present 
circumstances. 

Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, Baronet, of Pollock, pro- 
posed the toast of the evening—‘ The Memory of 
Sir Walter Scott.” In the course of a long and 
eloquent speech the Hon. baronet described the 
amount of work accomplished by Scott, and the 
comparatively brief period in which it was performed; 
remarking that in thirty-two busy years enough was 
done to fill the lives of ten not inconsiderate mortals. 
One of the Homeric heroes seemed to have re- 
appeared upon the earth, clothed in superhuman 
strength and the wig and gown of a Scotch advocate. 
As a poet Scott, like other great masters of the lyre, 
may be said to have fulfilled the aspirations, and 
given full and triumphant truth to the thought, with 
which many kindred minds have been in labour, 
but which they have lacked strength to bring forth. 
Few critics, the speaker said, will question the 
supremacy of Scott, at least in our language, in the 
field of metrical romance. Opinion may vary as to 
the rank to be assigned to that class of composition. 
Other poets have soared higher into the empyrean 
of thought, or have dived deeper into the mystery of 
life. But none has ever told his tale with greater 
breadth of life and shade, or hurried his reader along 
with amore genial vivacity; none has ever lit up the 
banquet hall or the battlefield with more of Homeric 
fire; or adorned his action with a more exquisite 
transcript of the scenery of nature. It is in virtue 
of these qualities that a great poet holds as his own 
for ever the ground, historical or topographical, 
which his wand has once touched ; and conquests of 
this kind are in one sense a measure of his power. 
In this sphere, Scott is certainly the greatest of 
peaceful and beneficent conquerors in the world of 
letters. Bannockburn and Flodden are his; Mel- 
rose and Dunvigan, and many a fair domain and 
ancient pile between. The House of Buccleuch is 
not less indebted to his genius than to the valour 
of another Sir Walter, the favour of King James, or 
the good housewifery of the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake.” 
Of this city, his own romantic town, he is, in our 
legal language, the unquestioned feudal superior. 
Had Scott written nothing but his lyrics he would 
still hold a distinguished place in letters. ‘ Rosa- 
belle,” ‘* Lochinvar,” ‘* Jock o’ Hazeldean,” ‘‘ Norah’s 
Vow,” and the “ Pibroch of Donuil Dhu”’ will be 
sung and loved as long as tenderness and melody, 
pith and vigour, archness, gaiety, and delicate 
humour shall please the ear, inspire the fancy, 
and touch the heart. These and other songs 
of Scott have made the tour of the world with 
the songs of Burns, and haunt the memory of 
most men who love poetry and speak English. 
Of the historical romance in prose he may be called 
the father; and never had literary sire a more 
goodly offspring to the second generation. Even in 
fields less peculiarly his own than fiction his in- 
fluence was very great. Historians began to take a 


leaf out of the great novelist’s book ; to use a style} 
more dramatic and pictorial ; to develope individual | 


character; and bestow unwonted pains on acces- 
sories of time and place. Is it too much to say 
that we probably owe to the example of Scott some 
of the most graceful digressions of Hallam; some- 
thing of the splendid scene-painting of Macaulay ; 
something of the electric light flashed over many 
famous men, and into many dark places from the 


pen of Carlyle? Is it unreasonable to suppose that 


his great genius has exercised an influence, not the 
less real because untraced, unseen, unsuspected, like 
the influence of the Gulf-stream diffusing itself 
through our western sounds and sea-coasts in softer 
verdure and richer foliage. The hon. baronet 
showed that of all the legacies which Scott has 
bequeathed to mankind, none are more precious 
than his own character and life. Happy in many 
things, unhappy in a few, he was singularly happy 
in a biographer. The admiration with which Scott 
was regarded during the larger portion of his life 
was great, but the love and affection which he 
inspired during his whole life was still greater. The 
hon. baronet thus concluded :—Such are the thoughts, 
inadequate as I confess them to be, which the career 
of Scott has suggested to my mind. You have met 
to-night to do him a rare and exceptional honour; 
yet the century which closes with the 100th anni- 
versary of his birth has been a century full of great 
capacities, great achievements, and colossal and 
unparalleled events. Within the lifetime of Scott, 
died Clive and Hastings, the founders of our Indian 
Empire ; Chatham expired in the senate, and Nelson 
on the quarterdeck; Fox, Burke, the younger Pitt, 
Canning, and many more died in the fulness of 
Parliamentary fame; Wellington lived and con- 
quered; and a host of writers, philosophers, and 
inventors inscribed their names in the book of fame. 
Of all these statesmen, soldiers, and their kings, two 
only have been thought worthy of our national 
recognition, both poets, both Scotchmen—Burns and 
Scott. (Loud cheers.) . 

Sir William Maxwell’s address, delivered with 
much emphasis, was frequently interrupted by 
applause. Then appeared Mr. James Kennedy, 
who, mounted on a red-baize-covered pedestal 
in front of the orchestra, gave full-voiced utter- 
ance to a song written for the occasion by Mr. 
James Ballantine, which effusion excited so much 
entlusiasm that it was vociferously encored. To 
Lord Justice-Clerk Moncrieff fell the lot of pro- 
posing ‘‘Our National Literature” in a clever ad- 
dress. To the Lord Justice-Clerk responded the 
Dean of Westminster, whose pregnant ideas found 
& warm echo even from those not in his immediate 
vicinity. After Mr. Kennedy had again sung, this 
time “Jock o’ Hazledean,” the chairman, in his 
elegant and chaste manner, proposed ‘“‘ The Visitors” 
—a collective toast which was replied to by Lord 
Lawrence, the Indian hero, on behalf of England; 
by Sir Bernard Burke, on the part of Ireland; by M. 
Torqueneff, the distinguished Russian novelist, 
whose fervent utterances were followed with in- 
tensest interest. 

Mr. Cyrus Field replied for America. He said— 
In returning thanks for the American people, he 
included also the Scottish citizens of the United 
States, who, with that truly national feeling which 
they carried with them to the ends of the earth, 
were as really present in spirit as they were neces- 
sarily absent in body. It was no disparagement to 
them to say, that while they might exult in the fact 
that the illustrious author of Waverley was a country- 
man of theirs, it was impossible that they could 
honour his genius, or venerate his character more 
than was done by those native-born Americans, who 
to their sorrow could claim no descent from the 
‘‘Land of the mountain and the flood.” On the 
15th of this month there would be laid in the 
Central Park, in the city of New York, the founda- 
tion stone of the pedestal for a statue to Sir Walter 
Scott. He could not forget that while a Scotchman, 
in the person of Lord Brougham, was the first to 
secure the statutory prohibition of the African slave 
trade, President Grant, a Scotchman by descent, was 
the indomitable commander whose arm, guided by 
Providence, struck down slavery in its last great 
stronghold. (Applause.) He could not forget that 
General Schenck, who, as American*Minister, had 
come to this country bearing the olive branch of 
peace had Scottish blood flowing in his veins. He 
might indeed go through a long list of representative 
Scotchmen whom all true Americans delighted to 
honour. (Applause.) 

» To the toast of “The City of Edinburgh,” pro- 
posed by the Lord Mayor of London, the Lord Pro- 


Lord Houghton, with “ The Roof Tree of Abbots- 
ford.” In the course of his speech the noble lord 
said—O the wild winds of fortune that raged against 
that roof-tree! Othe sharp and rapid strokes of 
death that strove to bear it down! Where is the 
band of mourners who of right bore the last sable 
covering over that chief of the hearts and minds of 
men? Gone, the brilliant Lockhart, whose delight- 
ful biography of his father-in-law there are few here 
who this week have not read once more—gone 
William Scott of Raeburn, Charles Scott of Nesbitt, 
James Scott of Jedburgh, Sir James Russell, 
Robert Rutherford, William Keith, and Lord Pol- 
warth—gone the boy for whom he wrote those 
charming tales—gone the two sons, the natural in- 
heritors, then in the prime of life! Is it that 
Nature, in her wide compensation, assures most 
certainly the full hearth and the distant progeny 
to the less gifted and the more obscure? Is it that 
Providence desires to spare the descendants of the 
greatest the responsibility or the burden of a 
glorious name? We have no Shakespeare, no 
Milton, no Bacon, no Newton, no Pope, no Byron; 
Italy has no Dante, no Petrarch, no Ariosto, no 
Alfieri; Germany has no Goethe, no Schiller, no 
Heine; France has no Montaigne, no Descartes, no 
Racine, no Voltaire, no Lamartine. Yet here it is 
not altogether so. Beneath the roof-tree of Abbots- 
ford stands a youthful form, the last lady of the 
line; to her we tender Scotland's affectionate 
homage and the sympathetic interest of mankind, 
and pray that she may long live in health and 
happiness to cherish and transmit the memory of 
this illustrious day. (Applause,) 

The remainder of the program was as follows :— 
Song, ‘‘The M‘Gregor’s Gatheriug. The Scott 
Centenary Quadrilles, composed for the occasion by 
R. B. Stewart. The Earl of Dalhousie, “ The 
University,” responded to by the Lord Justice 
General. The Earl of Airlie, ‘‘The Chairman,” 
responded to by the Earl of Dalkeith. The Chair, 
“Sister Celebrations.” Ode, written for the oc- 
casion by Dr. Charles Mackay. The Earl of 
Rosebery, ‘‘The Ladies.” Principal Sir Alex. 
Grant, Bart., ‘‘ The Committee,” acknowledged by 
Lord Jerviswoode. 

The Centenary was also kept in Glasgow and 
Dundee. The Glaswegians managed to afford a 
better banquet than the Edinburghers. It was held 
in the City Hall, and the Provost presided. Among 
the guests were the Earl of Glasgow, the Marquis of 
Bute, the Marquis of Huntley, Sir G. Campbell, Sir 
J. Lumsden, Sir T. 8. Colebrooke, Mr. Sheriff Bell, 
Sir James Campbell, Professor Sir William Thomson, 
Sir B. Napier, Mr. Crum-Ewing, M.P., Professor 
Rankine, A. Thomson, Macquorn Nichol Vitch, Mrs. 
Gilkson (daughter of the Ettrick Shepherd), Mrs. 
Gordon (daughter of Professor Wilson). A great 
feature of the Glasgow banquet was the music, which 
was under the direction of the Glasgow Solo and 
Glee Union, and was almost entirely national, and 
selected from the works of Scott. 








A DRAMATIC REVIEW OF THE WAR. 





Striking incidents of the war have been drama- 
tised at Berlin, says an English correspondent from 
that city. The other night at Kroll’s ‘‘ Theatre” I 
saw a piece entitled ‘* Riickblicke; oder, von Berlin 
nach Paris.” Sons summoned from their ‘parents’ 
homes to proceed to join the army; the grief of the 
parents—one father going so far as to wait person- 
ally on the King, and beg that his son may remain, 
as he was his only one. The King’s answer was, 
“Talso have an only son, and he too must go.” 
There are exhibited the parting of the young men 
with their sweethearts; the vows of constancy 
passed between them; the scene at parting at the 
railway station; the departure of the train with the 
troops; duties in a fort near Paris; examples of 
miserably mean resources at bribery had recourse 
to at Napoleon's commands. As an example, let me 
give the following details of one scene :— At a beauti- 
ful garden restaurant, well known to continental 
travellers, there are several life-sized statue figures, 
apparently in marble. A body of men arrive from 








yost responded, and then came 


the Prussian army. The hotel-keeper is ordered to 
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prepare dinner. It is brought, but the soldiers, | 


before partaking of anything, make the French | 
waiters taste first; the reason is obvious. French | 
girls are on intimate terms with the Prussian 
soldiers, and with dancing and singing they are all 
quite happy. When the men and women leave the 


stage, one soldier is left for sentry. Napoleon in 
disguise appears, and is represented offering the 
sentry a very large bribe if he would put some hind- 
rance in the way of his officer’s commands being 
executed. The soldier spurns the bribe, and rushes 
at the ex-Emperor, who craftily draws a dagger ; but, 
as it is raised, one of the marble statues in the 
garden catches the upraised hand, and prevents 
mischief being done. The struggle continues, but 
at last the Emperor gets loose, and by the fleet 
action of his limbs escapes through a concealed 
doorway. The figure throws off his clothes, which 
have been whitewashed, and he turns out to be the 
sentry's father, come from Berlin to watch his son. 
(The same father, I may add, who went to the King.) 
This incident is said by the Germans to be true. 
An English tourist, wrapped in a plaid, Scotch 
fashion, and speaking bad German, is introduced, 
and is every now and again appearing at some unex- 
pected spot with a large telescope. When danger 
threatens, he calms himself by exclaiming, ‘‘ We are 
neutral; no one dare touch me.” This sentence 
creates great laughter amongst the audience. One’s 
conclusions can often be drawn ftom such displays 
of public feeling. A beautiful scene of the entry of 
the Prussians into Paris is introduced, in which 
Thiers and Bismarck appear upon the stage in close 
conversation. The characters are exact likenesses. 
Bismarck delivers the order for the return of the 
troops to Berlin to the commanding officer, which 
news is received with great joy. The troops on the 
stage consist of members of the regular army, hired 
for the purpose, and therefore go through their 
exercises with great ease. Thiers lifts his hat in 
parting with Bismarck, who merely raises his hand 
to his. Neither of these characters spoke. The 
arrival in Berlin, and the joy of the mothers, wives, 
aud sweethearts, made a very fine finale. 





Tue Aprproacuina Horipays.—At every turn 
and corner of the streets may now be seen care- 
worn-looking men whose hearts are full of their 
holidays. ‘he anxious expression on their faces 
is not, however, due to the toil of the past few 
months so much as to the apprehension of the toil 
that awaits them during the next few weeks. As 
some martyr about to be cast into a den of lions 
shudders as the growls of the hungry beasts first 
fall upon his ear, so does the father of the family 
shrink with dread as the lodging-house keepers 
lick their lips in anticipation of the feast before 
them. ‘There is also a twinkle in the eye of the 
cook and housemaid who are to be left in charge 
of the victim’s house, which speaks volumes :— 
first volume, appearance of two respectable young 
men when the family have taken their departure; 
second volume, expedition of cook, housemaid, 
and co., to Hampton Court or Rosherville; third 
volume, disappearance of all the valuables in the 
house during the absence of the servants. Then 
the unconscious smiles of the baby as it crows in 
its nurse’s arms strike a dagger into the heart of 
the unhappy father, who knows well that there is 
every prospect of the infant and its brothers and 
sisters, who are now triumphantly waving wooden 
pert in anticipation of the sands on the sea- 
shore, being smitten by either smallpox, scarlet 
fever, or measles—possibly with all three—before 
they return home, if, indeed, they ever do return 
home, from the perilous expedition. But still 
friends and doctors assure him that he and his 
family must require change, and although he is 
well contented with his small house and garden in 
the suburbs, where every comfort is to be found, 
and where alone he can get that rest which is the 
only change he yearns for after the toil of many 
months, he has not the moral courage to resist 
the powerful influences brought to bear upon him, 
and so, with a heavy heart, he allows that horrible 
process known as “packing up’”’ to commence. 
He watches with “calm unflinching eyes” the 
stowing away of his books and papers in places 
where he knows he shall never find them again. 
He sees a vast mountain of bores, baths, and 
portmanteaus reared in the front hall, but he 
utters no complaint, though bis cup of grief is as 








full as the cabs which convey him and his be- 
~gings to the railway station.—Pal! Mall Gazette. 





REVIEWS. 





Hours of Exercise in the Alps. By Jonn Tynpatn, 
LL.D., F.R.S. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1871. 

Generally speaking we do not care for books of 
mountaineering. As a rule they are monotonous. 
Written by one-idea’d people—for your Alpine 
climber is mostly as unintellectual as he is daring— 
their everlasting stories of slips over glaciers, 
stumbling on the brinks of crevasses, camping-out at 
an elevation of thousands of feet, and smoking a 
pipe on some pinnacle where never man smoked 
pipe before, pall by much repetition. Some of the 
books, too, are written in an exclusive, indeed an 
impertinent spirit; contain sneers at ordinary 
tourists who do not climb mountains; and insist 
from first to last that beside mountaineering all 
other worldly work is simply contemptible. It is 
very different, of course, when a man of Professor 
Tyndall's calibre takes to Alp-scaling. When we 
hear of him joining the ranks of mountaineers who 
write books, we know at once that as he climbed hig 
peak for other reason than to boast about it, so he 
will have something to recount beyond the delight 
of smoking a pipe three miles over the heads of most 
of us. In short, Professor Tyndall’s appearance ona 
mountain or anywhere else never prompts theinquiry, 
what has he come to do in this galley? He is there 
about his business, which is also the world’s busi- 
ness; and something good is sure to come of it. 
Amid the vast recesses and the dim secrets of nature 
a mau like this has great work to do. For instance, 
Professor Tyndall's theory of glaciers is an important 
contribution to science. He has discovered the 
rationale of those ice-rivers at once solid and fluid, 
and by experiment he has confirmed it. To show 
how a glacier could be made, he constructed a claret 
glass of ice—pure ice, with a hammer and mould. 
The theory was evolved from a discovery of Faraday’s, 
namely, that when two pieces of ice at a temperature 
of 32 degrees Fahr., are placed in contact with each 
other, they freeze together, by tle conversion of the 
film of moisture between them into ice. The case 
of a snowball is a familiar illustration of the prin- 
ciple. When the snow is below thirty-two degrees, 
and therefore dry, it will not cohere, whereas when 
it is in a thawing condition it can be squeezed into 
ahard mass. After making hard blocks of ice freeze 
together under the influence of warm water, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall came to the conclusion that if a 
straight piece of ice were forced into a bent mould it 
would break, but that the force would bring the 
broken surfaces into contact, ‘‘and thus the con- 
tinuity of the mass might be re-established. Experi- 
ment completely confirmed this surmise: the ice 
passed from a continuous straight bar to a continuous 
bent one, the transition being effected, not by 
a viscous movement of the particles, but through 
fracture and regelation. Let the transition from 
curve to curve be only gradual enough, and we have 
the exact case of a transverse slice of a glacier.’ 
This is an important contribution to science. 

Besides the principal papers which compose the 
book, and which were composed during a space of 
ten years, a couple of articles by two other hands are 
inserted to fill up the meed of sensationalism. One 
of these relating to the death of a guide is too sad to 
be entertaining. Fewadventures, however, could be 
more exciting in actual experience than a ride upon 
an avalanche described in this book. Jenni, the 
guide, was leading the party down a slope of snow, 
a rope attaching the five of them. 


After some time he stopped, turned, and looked 
upwards at the last three men. ‘ Keep carefully in 
the steps, gentlemen,” he said; ‘‘a false step here 
might detach an avalanche.” The word was scarcely 
uttered when I heard the sound of a fall behind me, 
then a rush, and in a moment my two friends and 
their guide, all apparently entangled together, 
whirred past me. I suddenly planted myself to 
resist their shock, but in an instant I was in their 
wake, for their impetus was irresistible. A moment 
afterwards Jenni was whirled away, and thus, in the 
twinkling of an eye, all five of us found ourselves 
riding downwards with uncontrollable speed on the 
back of an avalanche which a single slip had 
originated. Previous to stepping on the slope I had, 
according to habit, made clear to my mind what was 





to be done in case of mishap; and accordingly when 
overthrown, I turned promptly on my face, and drove 
my baton through the moving snow and into the ice 
underneath. No time, however, was allowed for the 
break’s action, for I had held it firmly thus for a few 
seconds only, when I came into collision with some 
obstacle, and was rudely tossed through the air 
Jenni at the same time being shot down upon me. 
Both of us here lost our batons. We had been 
carried over a crevasse, had hit its lower edge, and 
instead of dropping into it, were pitched by our great 
velocity far beyond it. I was quite bewildered for a 
moment, but immediately righted myself, and could 
see the men in front of me half buried in the snow, 
and jolted from side to side by the ruts among which 
we were passing. Suddenly I saw them tumbled 
over by a lurch of the avalanche, and immediately 
afterwards found myself imitating their motion, 
This was caused by a second crevasse. Jenni knew 
of its existence, and plunged, he told me, right into 
it—a brave act, but for the time unavailing. By 
jumping into the chasm he thought a strain might 
be put upon the rope sufficient to check the motion. 
But, though over thirteen stone in weight, he was 
violently jerked out of the fissure, and almost 
squeezed to death by the pressure of the rope. A 
long slope was below us, which led directly down- 
wards to a brow where the glacier fell precipitously, 


It must have been an exciting ride. A slope of 
ice and snow, an express speed, and sudden death 
in front; but the presence of mind of the chief of 
the party never failed, 


Looking in advance, I noticed that the slope, for 
a short distance, became less steep, and then fell ag 
before. ‘‘Now or never we must be brought to 
rest.” The speed visibly slackened, and I thought 
we were saved. But the momentum had been too 
great; the avalanche crossed the brow, and in part 
regained its motion. Here Hutchinson threw his 
arm round his friend, all hope being extinguished, 
while I grasped my belt and struggled to freo myself. 
Finding this difficult, from the tossing, I sullenly 
resumed my strain on the repe. Destiny had so 
related the downward impetus to Jenni’s pull, as to 
give the latter a slight advantage, and the whole 
question was whether the opposing force would have 
sufficient time to act. This was also arranged in 
our favour, for we came to rest so near the brow 
that two or three seconds of our average motion of 
descent must have carried us over. Hed this oc- 
cured, we should have fallen into the ehasms, and 
been covered up by the tail of the avalanche. 


They emerged with some cuts and bruises, and 
somewhat frost-bitten, but otherwise safe and 
sound, 
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PIRATES WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—I see Mr. John Hollingshead has favoured 
you with one of his lachrymose circulars. I have 
been guilty of ‘‘ founding” a very trifling drama on 
a very trifling story of Mr. John Hollingshead’s. 
I was not aware that by so doing I was giving Mr. 
John Hollingshead the right of branding me as a 
“ literary pirate.” Iam still so sceptical on that 
head that I rather think I shall take the opinion of 
twelve gentlemen on the subject. My dramatised 
version of Mr. John Hollingshead’s little story has 
been played by Mr. Richard Younge, and proved an 
immense success. Mr. John Hollingshead’s version 
of Mr. John Hollingshead’s little story, after seven 
or eight years careful consideration, has not been 
played by Mr. Toole, probably because that very 
excellent actor was not altogether satisfied of 
achieving the same result ; hence, this indignation. 
If Mr. John Hollingshead has, as he appears to 
suppose, “a legal remedy,” would it not be more 
manly to adopt it than resort to the publication of 
such very erroneous statements as Mr. John 
Hollingshead has bothered the Press with ? 

It is rather amusing to read in a single paper the 
condemnation of one adaptor as a “ literary pirate,” 
and the critic’s laudation of several other literary 
pirates’ stolen goods. 1 mean Mr. J, L. Toole, a8 
Caleb Plummer, the Artful Dodger, Sergeant Buzfuz, 
&e., &¢. Surely the pirates who run down Dickens's 
richly-laden Argosy ought not—in consideration of 
the value of the cargo they pillaged—escape the 
just censure—if it be Just—so ruthlessly heaped 
upon the pirate who, by the merest accident, ran 
foul of Mr. John Hollingshead’s slightly-freighted 
cockboat,— Your obedient Servant, 

H. P. Grattan. 
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Greerpta Varia, 


Dowron’s Fatustarr.—The acting-manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre at that period was Mr. Stephen 
Kemble, brother of John and Charles and Mrs. 
Siddons. His obesity was so great that he played 
lalstaff without stuffing. I saw him do it on one 
oceasion, but the effect was more painful than 
amusing. He evidently suffered under the exertion, 
and though his reading of the part was irreproach- 
able, he lacked the natural humour, and was too ill at 
ease to portray the mere animal spirits of the jovial 
knight.. But did any one ever see Sir John Falstaff 
except in his mind’s eye? Dowton was, in my 
opinion, the best representative in my time. His 
eye had the right roguish twinkle; his laugh, the 
fat self-satisfied chuckle; his large protruding under 
lip, the true character of sensuality ; but his memory 
was notoriously treacherous, and the text suffered 
severely. He used to say toan author, ‘* D—n your 
dialogue! give one the situation.” As Ducrow, in 
more recent days, was wont to exclaim, “ Cut out 
the dialect, and come to the ’osses !”—Recollections by 
J. R. Planché. In London Society. 

Avuser’s Love or Yournu.—The conversation 
turned, in the presence of that amiable composer, 
Auber, on the nuisance of growing old. ‘ Yes,” said 
he, ‘‘it is annoying, and still it is the only means 
yet discovered for living long.” Old age—for which 
he found so original and even so consoling a defini- 
tion—was, alas! for this great artist, the small black 
cloud in the clear sky, the bitter drop in the sweet 
beverage in which he drank success by goblets full. 
If Destiny, assuming a voice and a face, had come 
and said to the illustrious chief of the French school 
—“T propose a swop. Deliver up to me your 
scores, which, I warn you, I shall throw into the 
fire; have an instant divorce from the half century 
of glory which has carried your name to the extre- 
mities of Europe; renounce the great fortune so 
laboriously and so ncbly earned; fling out of the 
window to yonder man who is erying ‘Old clo’, old 
clo’!’ your dress coats, decorated by every chan- 
cellerie; consent, in a word, always to remain an 
obseure but happy man—and I will let you be once 
more only five and twenty !’".—‘* Destiny, let me be 
at once only five and twenty !’’-—the musician would 
have exclaimed, without stopping to reflect. Auber. 
A Study. By B. Jouvin. 

Ur m a Batioon.—On leaving Charing Cross I 
looked back over London, the model of which could 
be seen and traced—its squares by their lights; the 
river, which looked dark and dull, by the double row 
of lights on every bridge spanning it. Looking 
round, two of the illuminatéd dials of Westminster 
clock were like two dull moons. Again, looking 
eastward, the whole lines of the Commercial and 
Whitechapel Roads, with their continuations through 
Holborn to Oxford Street, were visible, and most 
brilliant and remarkable. We were at such 
a distanee from the Commercial Road that it 
appeared like a line of brilliant fire, assuming 
& more imposing appearance when the line separated 
into two, and most imposing just under us in Oxford 
Street. Here the two thickly studded rows of 
brilliant lights were seen on either side of the street, 
with a narrow dark space between, and this dark 
space was bounded, as it were, on both sides by a 
bright fringe like frosted silver. At first I could not 
account for this appearance; but presently, at one 
point more brilliant than the rest, persons were 
seen. passing, their shadows being thrown on the 
pavement, and at once it was evident this rich effect 
was caused by the bright illumination of the shop 
lights on the pavements. I feel it impossible to con- 
vey any adequate idea of the brilliant effect of 
London viewed at an elevation of 1300 feet, on a 
clear night, when the air is free from mist. It 
seemed to me to realize a wish I had felt when 
looking though a telescope at portions of the Milky 
Way, when the field of view appeared covered with 
gold dust, to be possessed of the power to see those 
minute spots of light as brilliant stars ; for certainly 
the intense brilliancy of London this night must 
have rivalled such a view.—Travel in the Air. 
Edited by James Glaisher, P’.R.S. 

An AterRiaN Fere.—It was the “Fete des 
Moutons,” a great Mahommedan festival, and an 
enormous crowd was marching along, preceded by 
& man bearing a large banner, and by several 
musicians, who were playing a wild monotonous 
chant on tambourines and flutes. In front of them 
advanced a row of the most uncouth men, who 
halted occasionally to perform religious dances in 
front of the column. One man had long dishevelled 
hair, which he tossed about as he rolled his head 
from side to side, and another had his hair pluited 
from the top of his head like a Chinese, and kept 
bobbing his head forward. But the most outlandish 
of the whole was a Black of the true negro-type, a 
most animal-like creature, who swayed his body and 
slobbered over himself in the most disgusting 
manner. The procession halted after going a few 


yards, when these hideous savages commenced a 
frantic dance, two of them whirling themselves 
round and springing together, then one lifted the 
other high up in the air, the whole yelling madly in 
time with the music. Gradually they became 
violently excited, and indulged in gesticulations of 
increasing wildness, especially by the Black, at 
whom the others pointed and howled to encourage 
him. A Marabout came forward and gave the Black 
an orange, which he devoured voraciously, like a 
wild beast, out of the Marabout’s hand. Then the 
Black and another uncouth wretch devoured a 
quantity of the leaves of the variegated thistle, 
presented to them by the Marabout, holding their 
hands behind them, and drawing in the leaves with 
their tongues as they chewed them, like animals. 
These, I was told, were called the camels, being 
supposed to represent the habits of those creatures. 
They swallowed immense mouthfuls at a time. The 
Marabout then flung an orange on the ground, when 
the Black threw himself upon it with savage cries, 
and gorged it as it was, covered all over with the 
dirt of the road. A second one was thrown down 
for him, but a little Moorish boy snatched it up and 
ran off, amidst the execrations of the devout 
Moslems.—Scenes in the Sunny South. By Lieut. 
Col. the Hon. C. S. Vereker, M.A. 

Grossness 1n Ant.—There exists at present a very 
strong party of right-thinking men whose voices are 
in favour of a greater outspokenness in literature ; 
they protest against what they call the pruriency of 
prudery ; and it has been thought that Mr. Swinburne 
gave offence simply by being too plain-spoken. Of 
course the answer to a charge of indecency of speech 
is clear enough :—Shakespeare, Dante, all the great 
poets held in universal esteem, unflinchingly ‘called 
a spade a spade ; and why should not poets do so 
nowadays? We do not, it may be argued, complain 
of Shakespeare when he depicts the lower passions of 
man, however outspoken he may be in his treatment 
of them, and why may not Mr. Swinburne have the 
same licence? But that is wide of the mark. Ina 
large art-work dealing with human nature broadly, 
it were mere castration to soften down the worst 
passions and treat the most infamous characters a 
whit less frankly than the noble ones; and all the 
great names that can be brought forward in support 
of the plea for plain speech and real wickedness in 
art will be found to be those who have treated 
human nature ‘with a large truth. We do not find 
these great men—these Shakespeares and Dantes 
and Homers—picking out some mean phase of 
passion or feeling and pouring forth lyric effusions 
in the close groove of such passion or feeling; all 
that is most hideous in their delineations of character 
and passion is justly distributed among the sane and 
noble elements of the subject, whatever it be. Now 
in the ** Poems and Ballads ” we frequently find an 
essentially nasty train of thought and passion 
tenderly set to a music that shows, and to a certain 
extent elicits, sympathy with such train of thought, 
and passion; we find too that this train is not 
mingled with the elements of a sane humanity, but 
sought out and set in an order that it does not exist 
in normally ; and we miss altogether those splendid 
antidotes to be found in every work of Shakespeare 
or any other of the supreme artists who have put 
foul things in their works because, as an American 





writer has beautifully expressed it, ‘‘ God puts them 
|in his universe.” But whereas (to follow up the 
| theistic figure of speech) God does not put them in 
| his universe in such a measure as to tower above 
and hold in abeyance what is clean and sane and of 
good report, that is not art of the highest which 
exalts the baser passions from their subordinate 
sphere, and bestows on the inarticulate eloquence of 
the jungle, the pigsty, and the apery, a splendour of 
articulation reserved by high poets for high themes. 
Our Living Poets: an Essay in Criticism. By H. 
Buxton Forman. 

Oxtp Novation anp Tonic Son-rs.—It is difficult 
to make musicians understand that when they hear 
Tonic Sol-faists speaking against the common nota- 
tion, they are speaking against it as an instrument 
of instruction, and not as a store-house of music. 
We call it the “common” or the ‘established ” 
notation quite as frequently as the ‘ old” notation. 
We are continually training our pupils to master 
this notation. We do not know of any single music 
method which is teaching half as many Englishmen 
to read the common notation as our own. Our 
singers are to be found in all the great choruses 
and choirs, and they are recognised as the most 
reliable sight-singers in those choruses, Novello’s 
“ Musical Times,” Hullah’s ‘ Singer's Library,” 
and other such publications. are in frequent use in 
Tonic Sol fa classes. Our students have taken nine 
out of the last ten prizes in the common Theory of 
Music granted by Mr. Hullah in connection with the 
Society of Arts. It is rather too bad that while we 
are thus working in a kindly spirit, and with great 
success for musicians and musical publishers, that 
we should be constantly treated by them as enemies 
of the established notation, We know that there 











are narrow prejudices in all professions, but certainly 
the narrowest prejudice and the bitterest of all is to 
be found among musicians. We need not here 
enlarge upon our grounds for thinking that this 
notation is too complicated to answer well as a means 
of teaching musical truth, and that it compels the 
instructor to occupy a large part of his early lessons 
in teaching Notation instead of teaching Music. 
Every one who understands the art of education will 
see this at once.—Tonic Sol-fa Reporter. 

A Nover Piano Van.—The negro “ totes "’ every- 
thing on his head, from a small paper parcel to a 
grand piano, and, on this * head,’’ a lady spending 
the hot months in Tijuca ordered her piano sent 
out from the city, a distance of about twenty miles, 
supposing it would be sent by steam. But on the 
day appointed eight negroes made their appearance 
at White’s hotel in Tijuea, with the said piano 
riding aloft on their woolly heads—having brought 
it the entire distance, including the mountain road 
of three miles heavy “up grade,” without once 
stopping for rest on the way. Before setting it 
down these jolly negroes paraded it about the yard 
with a sing-song march, to show that they were not 
in the least used up by their performance, Through 
the Brazils. By Arthur Gray. 

Tue Lirrix Acrress.—Though Mr. Fuller had 
been less severe upon his children’s disobedience 
than his wife or his brother-in-law, he thought more 
seriously of it than either of them, He regarded it 
as an ominous indication of his little daughter's 
natural tastes and tendencies. Often before this, 
he had been distressed by a certain frivolous spirit 
in Mattie, and a hankering after the pleasures and 
pursuits of a world that the good man earnestly 
believed to be “lying in wickedness.” This spirit 
had manifested itself in her from her earliest years 
and in many ways. Mattie loved gay colours and 
lively musie and pretty dresses, and rebelled against 
her sober garments and the perpetual psalmody 
that surrounded her life. She had a vagrant, 
foolish imagination, which fed itself in all 
sorts of abnormal and surreptitions ways. She 
would stick a rose in her hair and fancy herself 
a queen—pardoning Joe, a traitor, With a paper 


}fan in hand, she would become a lady of fashion 


going to a ball; and an old cloak would transform 
her into a gipsy telling fortunes. She had a power 
of mimicry and imagination that enabled her to 
identify herself completely with the characters she 
assumed. Joe, who rather despised this sort of 
thing, was sometimes struck dumb with Mattie's 
transformations. Sbe would impersonate Apollyon, 
from the ‘‘ Pilgrim's Progress,” with so much force, 
and with such dreadful groans and gestures, that 
Joe, who was occasionally persuaded to take 
the part of Christian, would turn pale and run 
away in a manner quite unlike his prototype. And 
when Mattie, in a white sheet, acted Lady Jane 
Grey going to be beheaded, and shook hands with 
her brother as the governor of the Tower of London, 
Joe began to blubber, though he afterwards denied it 
and was very angry. —Hearth Ghosts. By the Author 
of * Gilbert Rugge,” de. 

Tue Quapnritie PorutanLy Expnarngp.—A young 
man who has graduated from dancing school 
describes a quadrille (in “dialect language,”) as 
follows:—-We both bowed to both of us, and then 
t'other; then the fiddle tunked and the thing 
started. I grabbed for the female hand, she 
squeezed mine, we both slung each other, then 
changed base clear across the room, jumped up and 
down ever so many times, them my dear and I dozed 
a doe and hop scratched home again (from a foreign 
shore ;) then we two forwarded four, ladies changed, 
we X over, turned around twice, shassayed sideways, 
I backed to place, she dittoed, side couples, head 
couples turn side couples, all hands around, back 
again. First fellow take opposite gal sling her 
around, take your own gal and ‘tother feller's gal 
forward and back, twist both gals two times, sling 
‘em to opposite feller, let him do the same as you, 
and back again to places, light gentleman balance to 
heavy lady, heavy lady duplicate, promenade all 
gals to the center, feller's catch holdsof each other's 
hands, bob up and down, each fellow takes his gal 
back to place. Right gentleman spin right lady, 
right lady spin left gentleman, all twist each other, 
do it again, over, repeat, keep it up, all turn to 
tother backward, sideways ench couple swing 
t’other couple, cross over, back again to our seats.— 
The Boston Folio. 


Hottoway's Orntuest amp Pitts —Help under entlering. 
—When multitudes are sorely afflicted with compla'nts which, 
short of endangering life, being aimost every other personal 
trouble, it would be well were the knowledge of these remedies 
wide.y disseminated. No diseases which effliet the human 
body are more irksome to bear or more difficult to cure than 
skin diseases, wheth r euperficial sores or deep ulcerations, 
{lolloway’s Ointment haa proved it*elf # ready remedy for these 
maladies ; it at onvw assuapes pain, cleans the wound, and works 
out a sound and Jasting cure more certainly and more rapidly 
than any other application. Tn old affections, debilitated 


habits, and constitutional ailments, Holloway's Pills should be 
taken to increase the salutary effect of his Unguent, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A Mistaken Ont.—If our correspondent had sent Lis name 
and address, we would have printed his letter for the sake 
of his story anent the horses. The gentleman he 
attempts to satirise is doubtless quite prepared to 
endure good-humoured attacks, and is sufficiently pachy- 
dermatous not to be injured by “A Mistaken One’s” 
darts. 











BIRTH. 
At No. 46, Acacia Road, St. John’s Wood, London, on the 
2nd instant, the wife of Signor Bevignani, of a daughter. 














*,.“ We cannot undertake to notice any Benefit 
Concerts which are not advertised in our 
columns, 
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Dr. Wylde and family left town on Wednesday 
for Blankenberghe. 





Mr. W. Farren is engaged at the Vaudeville to 
appear in ‘‘ Appleblossoms.” 





Mr. Otto and Mdme. Lind Goldschmidt have left 
town for a tour on the continent. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Music on Professor Herbert 
Oakeley. 

It is said that Mrs. Rousby’s sister will shortly 
make her début on the stage. She is now a highly 
promising pupil. 





Astley'’s Theatre has been taken by Messrs. Sang- 
ster for the purpose of reviving the equestrian glories 
of the old circus-house. 





M. Hervé is in Paris, and has signed an engage- 
ment to prepare anew opéra-bouffe for his old home, 
Les Folies Parisiennes. 





Mr. Jordan, one of the chief, most influential, and 
most active promoters of the great Boston Choral 
Festival, is in England. 

Mr. Santley and Mr. Charles Lyall have returned 
from their trip in the Oberland, which, we hear, 





has been highly beneficial to both. 








Sir Julius Benedict left town for the season on 
Tuesday morning, for his usual Continental Tour, 
proceeding to Stuttgart vid Ostend. 

M. Capoul has left England for the United States, 
where he will appear as tenor in the operatic tour of 
Malle. Nilsson, which will commence in New York 
in September. 





English actors are returning from the United 
States, stating that every discouragement attends 
those who venture across the Atlantic to represent 
the higher drama. 





Herr Ferdinand Ludwig will leave England to- 
morrow for a three months’ tour on the centinent, 
visiting Leipsic, Vienna, and Berlin, and assisting 
at the Bonn Festival. 





Mr. Douglass, the lessee of the Standard Theatre, 
met with an accident last week. As he was leaving 
the theatre he slipped down the stone staircase and 
received a serious injury on the head. 





Mr. Henry Leslie, at the request of the Tonic Sol- 
fa Association, has composed a part-song to be sung 
as a test of sight-reading at their concert of children 
at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday next. 





The Opéra Comique will shortly open under the 
management of Mr. Edward Harris for the produc- 
tion of Standard French comedies in English, 
Moliére’s “ Médecin malgré lui” will be the opening 
play. 





Mdme. Parepa-Rosa will inaugurate her next 
season of English opera at the New York Academy 
of Music, Oct. 2nd, 1871, and in Boston soon after. 
The Boston season will. probably be given at the 
Globe. 





An interesting incident in connection with the 
Royal visit to Ireland is the recognition by His 
Royal Highness Prince Arthur Patrick of Professor 
Glover’s national cantata, “ St. Patrick,” which, by 
especial command, has been dedicated to His Royal 
Highness. 





We hear good accounts of Miss Violette Colville, 
who is studying singing at Leipsic. She recently 
sang at a private musical party given by the Abbé 
Liszt at Weimar, and was highly praised by the 
Grand Duke, and by the Abbé who accompanied her 
in three songs. Her voice is said to resemble that 
of Malibran. 





The Lyceum Theatre is undergoing a thorough 
renovation. The building is to be handsomely deco- 
rated, the ventilation well looked after, and the 
seating of the public entirely re-arranged. Mr. 
Bateman, the lessee, is sparing no expense to make 
the house worthy of patronage. The new play will 
introduce several new and old favourites. 

We hear of a new invention—a pianoforte that is 
played by the feet. It has sixty-eight keys, which 
are cubical blocks of wood, and each one strikes a 
chord of four notes. The inventor wears slippers 
when playing, and while he performs upon the piano 
with his feet, he plays the flute with his mouth and 
fingers. The effect is very remarkable. 








The municipal authorities of Homburgh, some 
weeks ago, petitioned the German Chancellor to pro- 
long the period during which the gaming-tables in 
that watering-place are to be permitted to continue 
their business. This request has been refused, and 
at the end of 1872 the gambling establishments at 
Homburgh, and similar resorts in Germany, will be 
finally closed. 





A new Entertainment written by Arthur Sketchley, 
will be produced at the Royal Gallery of Illustration 
under the management of Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed, on Monday next, August 14th. ‘A Sensa- 
tion Novel,” in consequence will be withdrawn to- 
morrow after a run of one hundred and eighty-six 





performances. The success of ‘4 Sensation Novel,” 
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may fairly be attributed to the clever satire of Mr. W. 
8. Gilbert, and the admirable manner in which the 
present entertainment is sustained by Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed and the talented company at their 
command. 





The death of Herr Carl Tausig, at Leipsic, is an- 
nounced. He was only in his thirtieth year. As a 
pianist, his powers of execution were prodigious. 
He was very popular throughout Germany, and his 
eoncerts proved as attractive as those of Herr Ruben- 
stein. As the latter has retired, Herr Van Bulow 
may now be regarded as the most skilful executant 
of the age. 





His Holiness Pope Pius IX. has been pleased to 
confer his special Papal blessing on Mr. James L. 
Molloy for the cantata composed on the occasion of 
the late Pontifical jubilee. A similar blessing has 
been conferred on the Rev. Canon Oakeley, M.A., 
the author of the words, and on all those who took 
part in the performance. This extends to eight of 
the little Temple choristers who aided in sustaining 
the soprano parts. 





A railway line only half a mile in length—the 
Crystal Palace Loop Line—sanctioned by Parliament 
some two years since, which will afford direct com- 
munication between Ludgate Hill and the High 
Level Station is about to be commenced immediately. 
By means of the new line, passengers by the London, 
Chatham, and Dover, Metropolitan, Great Northern, 
Midland, and the other systems running into 
Ludgate Hill will be enabled to reach the Palace 
without incurring the delay at present involved by a 
change at Brixton. 





M. Got has sent in his resignation as a member 
of the Comédie Francaise, and in January next the 
great comedian will follow M. Regnier into private 
life. M. Got’s retirement will, it is anticipated, be 
succeeded by that of MM. Leroux and Maubant. 
Madame Favart and M. Delaunay have accepted a 
lengthened engagement in Russia. The strength of 
the company will accordingly be seriously reduced. 
To fill up the losses new engagements will probably 
be made. Those of M. Berton pére, of M. Geoffroy, 
the well-known depicter of bourgeois life, Madame 
Fargueil and Madame Desclée are the most 
probable. 





The Boston Folio contains the following about 
Nilsson’s lover :—‘*Mr. A. Rouzand, a gentleman 
about thirty years of age, of medium size, chestnut 
hair, sandy whiskers worn in English style, rather 
fine looking and an accomplished gentleman, arrived 
in America, recently, from London. He is the ac- 
cepted lover of Miss Nilsson, and they will probably 
be married in the autumn. It is well known that 
Miss Nilsson has lately been operating very exten- 
sively in real estate in Boston, and it is not unlikely 
to suppose that the musical centre of America will 
be the future home of the songstress.’ It is pos- 
sibly ‘not unlikely to suppose” also that Boston 
will not be Nilsson’s future home. 





We regret to learn that Miss Eleanor Bufton, of 
the Royal Court Theatre, who was travelling by the 
train on the Underground Railway, was so severely 
hurt in the collision of Wednesday that she has 
sustained a severe shock to her system. Miss 
Bufton sustained a severe scalp wound, accompanied 
with great loss of blood, besides contusions and 
other injuries. She is progressing as favourably as 
can be expected after so serious a shock. This is 
the second railway accident in which Miss Bufton 
has been a victim, though in the first at the Liver- 
pool Station some three years ago she came off with 
only a severe shaking. The present accident will, 
we fear, deprive the stage of her presence for some 
time. 

Mr. Henry Faucit Saville died on the 28th ult., 
aged 26. The deceased was the son of the late 
Edward Saville (a very popular actor in his day at the 
Adelphi and Surrey Theatres), nephew of Miss 
Helen Faucit, and closely related to the well-known 


years old he wrote dramas, which were produced at 
our minor London Theatres. These pieces had at 
least the merit of being cleverly constructed, and 
were neatly and grammatically written, always going 
well, and pleasing the audiences for whose amuse- 
ment they were specially composed. His later 
works were more ambitious, ‘ Light o’ Love,’ pro- 
duced at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, by Mr. 
E. Saker, and ‘* Spell Bound,” at the Theatre Royal, 
Dundee, by Miss Heath, gave promise of a talent 
which had not it been cut short might have produced 
works of lasting value. 


The Roman citizens who love pleasure—and their 
name is legion—ought to be grateful for the blessings 
which have followed in the train of the King’s entry 
into the new capital. They flocked in thousands to 
see the King open the Rifle Volunteer meeting, and 
they kept a general holiday during the whole time 
he remainedin Rome. At present they are revelling 
in the pleasures of a ‘ people’s park,” which has 
been opened on the side of the Tiber, in the shady 
meadows known as the Prati di Castello. ‘It is 
called the Garden of Mars,’”’ says a Roman corre- 
spondent, ‘‘and is laid out in long avenues and 
grassy piazzas, the latter surrounded with booths 
and rustic kitchens. In the centre of the largest 
cleared space is a ball-room, roofed over by a 
gigantic umbrella dome; in another in an open air 
theatre, a tall pole for the cocagne, and apparatus 
for gymnastic exercises. These pleasant meadows 
were places of public resort in the olden time.” 





Most readers will remember in this Year's Academy 
of Paintings a picture representing a grave judicial 
trial of ballet-dancers before censors of the Spanish 
Inquisition. The painting represents the begin- 
ning of an incident related by Burgoyne. ‘ No- 
thing (says Burgoyne) contrasts more with the 
gravity of the Spanish nation than the dance of the 
fandango. It is related that the Court of Rome, 
alarmed at the extreme wantonness with which the 
fandango was performed by all classes, appointed a 
Consistory in Spain, to judge it and condemn. At 
the trial, however, it was suggested that in common 
fairness the dance should be seen before condemned. 
Two Spanish professionals, a man and a girl, were 
introduced. At first the judges looked on with due 
gravity and severity of demeanour; gradually, how- 
ever, they began to applaud. At length the tempta- 
tion was too strong for even judicial eyes, and one 
by one the judges joined the revel, till at length the 
whole Consistory—learned judges, reverend priests, 
staid lawyers, curious spectators, and even the very 
doorkeepers and attendants—were dancing the fan- 
dango madly and furiously. Of course the fandango 
was triumphantly acquitted.” 





Such as it is, Mabille is beyond doubt a national 
institution, and one which has survived the shock 
of many succeeding revolutions—in omne volubilis 
avum. Yet they who are well skilled in the intricate 
phases of Parisian society, or of those classes of 
society especially which frequent the public gardens 
—the cognoscenti, far prefer to drive over the water, 
through the ruined streets around the Luxembourg, 
up to the Prado or the Closerie des Lilas. There 
they will see the grisette in all her glory, dancing, in 
frantic yet not ungraceful bounds, with the students, 
or shop-boys of the quarter. These latter seek 
admission, only occasionally, however, under various 
disguises ; but when recognised by the students they 
are generally forced to retire before the antipathy of 
the student for all other classes. He admits no en- 
croachment on his domain, for he holds the Closerie 
des Lilas to be the garden where each Armida shall 
admit only a student Rinaldo. The Closerie is the 
revival of the defunct Chaumiére, whose glories 
have been immortalised by Gavarni’s pencil 
and Paul de Kock’s pen. The performers, 
either in the Can-can or on the promenade at 
Mabille—for they are all playing a part there—all 
acting to attract admiration—the damsel who 
garners up her laced petticoats ere she rushes forth 
into her mad pas seul of the Pastorale invariably 
casts furtive glances around to court the gaze of the 


tion or emolument which she expects them to elicit. 
At the Closerie des Lilas the dancers of both sexes 
go there for their own amusement, not for yours, to 
which they are utterly indifferent whether they con- 
tribute or no. What care they whether hoary 
marquises or stripling dukes are watching their wild 
evolutions? their hearts are in the dance, their 
whole souls are plunged into the pastime, and in 
their partners, to whom they frequently adhere with 
a fidelity which would be vainly sought for in the 
more legitimate bonds of the upper classes of society 
in France. 

French managers have long objected to the tax 
levied upon their receipts for the benefit of the poor; 
and when London managers reflect with envy on the 
advantages enjoyed by their Parisian confréres in 
the shape of subventions they would do well to re- 
member that even those who receive no subvention 
at all are still liable to this impost. The “ droit 
des pauvres ” seems to have had its origin in the 
idea that theatrical performances are sinful things 
for which atonement must be made by acts of charity, 
and it is maintained simply as a convenient means 
of furnishing funds for the relief of the destitute. 
At present the Parisian directors are protesting 
against the continuance of the tax on the seemingly 
valid ground that they are themselves not far from 
a condition of destitution. They have asked, first, 
that the ‘droit des pauvres’’ may be abolished 
altogether; secondly, that, if not abolished, it may 
be levied on profits and not on receipts, so that 
managers who are doing a losing business may not 
be called upon to pay it; thirdly, that if the obnoxious 
‘‘right’’ shall, in spite of their protests, be preserved, 
it may, at least, not be raised from 38 to 5 per cent., 
as had been proposed, All that M. Thiers has pro- 
mised the directors of the Palais Royal, the Varietes, 
and the Bouffes Parisiens, who lately waited upon 
him, is that the percentage shall not be increased. 








CONCERTO ORGAN PLAYING AT THE 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 





Now that the great organ in the Royal Albert 
Hall has been completed and certificated, it is 
put into daily requisition, and at the performances 
thereupon at twelve and three o’clock the people 
leave off sight-seeing and go into the Hall to be 
regaled with the results of Mr. Willis’s skill in 
organ building. The advertisement of the Royal 
Commissioners, offering a fee of fifty pounds to 
any foreign organist of mark and merit for eight 
days’ performance, has secured us an exhibition of 
the talents of Herr Heintze, from the Conserva- 
torium of Stockholm, Herr Johann Lohr, of Pesth, 
Herr Anton Bruckner, Court-Organist at Vienna, 
and M. Mailly, from Belgium. 

The German organist is by birth and education 
a pedal organist, although in Germany until these 
recent times the playing of Sebastian Bach's 
pedal compositions for the organ was a rarity. In 
the early part of this century the only man famous 
for the Bach pedal playing was John Schneider of 
Dresden, and had John Schneider visited England 
in 1820, his performances would have been looked 
upon as next to impossible. But the simple- 
minded artist was told there were no pedal organs 
in England—a fact which could not be denied— 
and he remained in Dresden, happy in his beautiful 
organ by Silbermann, and content with the appro- 
bation of all Germany. But when the Exeter 
Hall organ was fashioned into the large thing 
thut it is, and the late Mr. Stammers became a 
speculator in the chances of the celebrated 
‘“Wednesday Evening Concerts” in that place, 
seeing the organ silent and useless he seized the 
idea of importing John Schneider and sitting him 
down at the Exeter Hall organ, to give all London 
an opportunity of hearing the eminent German 
organist and the way in which Bach’s pedal music 
ought to be played. John Schneider of course 
knew nothing of England, nothing of the Exeter 
Hall organ, and nothing of the tastes of the 
public. He was great in what was then called 
“ extemporaneous performance,” but in these days 








theatrical family of the Farrens. When but fifteen 


spectators, and mgasures her antics by the admira- 


we say “ improvisation.’ John sat himself down 
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before the organ duly to improve the occasion, | 
and all the organists in London were gathered | known German organ players have visited London 


together to take the lesson. John’s Preludium 
was of no ordinary length, his theme was unob- 
trusive and rather common-place—a matter of no 
consequence to John, because he could talk music- 
ally upon any subject—and he found so much to 
say upon his well-worn text, that ten minutes 
passed and there seemed no prospect of the ap- 
pearance of the Fugue. The audience got rest- 
less. ‘There was a murmured buzz and suppressed 
chatter on all sides, and John was told he should 
play his Fugue and use as much counterpoint in 
as short a time as possible. John shook his head, 
and said, ‘These things must not be hurried.” 
Five minutes elapsed and John entered upon his 
Fugue, a short, stern, solid thema, one which 
would evidently be supported by two, if not 
three, counter-subjects, and would travel up and 
down, inverse and reverse, in quarter-time, half- 
time, in double and double-double time. Five 
minutes more, when John, who had been doing 
the playful in the diminishing and augmenting 
business, began the more solid stuff of the counter- 
themes. John took up a splendid ro]l upon the 
pedals and displayed his skill in the embroidery of 
suspensions. It was no dapper inter-twiddling, 
after the fashion of the late Thomas Adama, but a 
thing of length and breadth, and requiring time 
on the part of the organist, and patience on tho 
part of tho audience. But the audience had 
already exhausted their stock of the latter article, 
and there were cries on all sides, ‘ Enough,” 
“Leave off,” ‘That will do,” ‘Cut it short.” 
But John kept true to his text, himself, and his 
country. The greater the noise, the more per- 
sistently did John trample on the pedals, as 
though he thus there and then trampled on his 
enemies. Now there was a general cry for “ Mr. 
Stammers,” and Mr. Stammers came forward with 
his interpreter, and bowing his best to the great 
organist, ‘‘hoped he would defer to the strongly- 
expressed wishes of the audience, and conclude as 
quickly as possible.” John replied, ‘I have just 
begun the third subject, and then there is the 
stretto, and I may have a coda.” Mr. Stammers, 
prudently blinking the entrance of the third sub- 
ject, announced that all would shortly be over, for 
there were only the stretto and the coda remaining. 
Then came a universal shout of laughter anda 
little patience, or rather a lull, which lasted but for 
a minute. Now followed cries for the “ coda,’’ but 
John was in all the throes of his stretto, and heard 
nothing else: his eyes and his ears were lost to the 
outer world, and in vain did Mr. Stammers entreat 
and gesticulate. At last one of the committee, 
more practical and less polite than the impresario, 
reached up and seized the coat-tails of John. Had 
they not been stitched on by some honest German 
tailor they had certainly given way. All to no 
purpose, for by this time John had got to the 
coda, and a terrific coda it was. It was hailstones 
and rain, with “ fire mingled with the hail.” The 








Since the episode of Schneider, many well- 


and given the connoisseurs a taste of their quality, 
among whom was the well-known Hesse; but 
these performances have ever been comparatively 
secret or unknown, from the want of a large pedal 
organ located anywhere but in a church. Now, 
however, we have the organ, and it would seem 
we are to hear the foreign organists. The first 
who has played was Herr Heintze of Stockholm, a 
young man still in statu pupillari. He executed 
some of the masterpieces of Sebastian Bach, some 
of the sonatas by Mendelssohn, some fugues and 
fantasias by Topfer, Merkel, Hesse, Kohler, Kuhm- 
stedt, Markul, and others of the modern German 
school. His performances were marked by much 
truth and considerable precision ; but he failed in 
that iron, staccato touch which is essential for 
clear part-playing in the Albert Hall. Mendels- 
sohn could make every note of the Grand Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor, by Bach, thoroughly intel- 
ligible on the organ in St. Paul’s Cathedral-—a bad 
organ, and utterly unequal to the proper rendering 
of such a composition ; but Mendelssohn did this. 
It was all weak and puny, because the organ was 
weak and puny; but it was plain and all to be 
understood. 

Now the echo in the Royal Albert Hall is mere 
nothing to the echo in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
no more than is proper to a building of its size. 
There is no reason why every note played upon 
the organ in the Hallshould not be as transparent 
as light. Ifit is not so, the fault lies with the 
player and not in the place. Of course, any 
organist, however celebrated, is heard with great 
disadvantage to himself at a strange organ; and 
the faults of Herr Heintze must be attributed to 
his inexperience and his want of familiarity with 
the details of so large an organ. 

In Herr Johann Lohr, of Pesth, we meet witha 
good musician and a player of considerable power. 
He is a combination of the new and the old schools. 
He gave us extracts from the symphonies of Liszt, 
marches by Chopin, songs by Schubert, pieces by 
Gottechalk, Markul, Pitoch, and many others, 
interspersed with compositions by Beethoven and 
Mozart, together with the more distinctive organ 
music of Handel and Bach. Herr Lobr has great 
executive capabilities, and his ambitious attacks 
on the sonatas of Beethoven, and more especially 
so on the monstrous vagaries of the Abbé Liszt, 
proved in the end more astonishing than pleasing. 
He suffered from the same disadvantages as Herr 
Heintze, and certainly did not meet the require- 
ments of the Hall, nor those of the instrument. 
There was much good playing, but nothing 
perfect. ‘The only way to play a great organ is to 
play just so much of it as the player has been 
accustomed to handle. A man accustomed to 
manage fifty stops must not plunge at once into 
the mélée of a hundred; he must select the fifty 
with which he is familiar, and increase his cata- 
logue by degrees. But he must first use his fifty 


organ shivered and quivered, and bellowed und | in accordance with the exigencies of the place: 
groaned. One half of the audience were shouting | the Royal Chapel at Dresden is not the Royal 
with laughter, and the other screaming their top-| Hall at Kensington, nor is the Royal Hall at 


most, crying ‘Seize his hands! 
Off with his boots! Off with his head! Stop 
him! stop him!” Hereupon the wretch who had 
pulled his coat-tails seized a foot, Mr. Stammers 
caught at one arm, an assisting friend took pos- 
session of the other, and the three fairly lifted 
John from his seat. The audience having gained 
their end, for very shame gave forth the most ex- 
traordinary burst of applause ever heard. John 
was cheered till the roof rang again, he bowing 
the while with all the complacency of one fully 
satisfied with himself and all the world. 

The only person not altogether pleased was Mr. 
Stammers, who had engaged Herr Schneider for a 
series of performances for which he paid. But 
they never took place. The sensational pedal 
playing of the Chevalier Netikomm, and the neat, 
classical, and marvellous pedal playing of Felix 
Mendelssohn, had destroyed all interest in the 
quiet, unobtrusive method of John Sehneider, 


Hold his legs! 


| 





Kensington our Cathedral of St. Paul’s. Each 
place requires its own treatment, its own peculiar 
mode of playing. 

The Court Organist of Vienna, Auton Bruckner 
was third at the organ, and announced specially’ 
as great in ‘‘extemporaneous performances.” We 
were told that ‘‘ Herr Bruckner’s strong points are 
classical improvisations on the works of Handel, 
Bach, and Mendelssohn.” He has given us a 
grand extempore Fantasia, which although not 
very original in thought or design, was clever, 
remarkable for its canonic counterpoint, and for 
the surmounting of much difficulty in the peda 
passages. There can be nothing said extempo- 
raneously upon the National Anthem of Austria, 
and still less upon the Hallelujah Chorus of 
Handel; nor do we think any improvisation with 
any effect can be given upon the toccatas of Bach 
or the Sonatas of Mendelssohn. Great composers 
exhaust their themes. 








Nothing can be added tol 


the Hallelujah Chorus, nothing to a toccata of 
Sebastian Bach. 

Mr. Best has been playing three times a week, 
and is so to do until the close of the Exhibition, 
In the making up of his programs, he has been 
gradually paying more attention to the wishes of 
the public, and he nsw gives his audience operatic 
overtures, operatic selections, some of the French 
Offertoire music, and the Handel Organ-Concerto, 
These selections are more satisfying to English 
ears, and Mr. Best commonly retains an audience, 
The French Offertoire music, although an abomi- 
nation in a church, is good to play in the Royal 
Albert Hall. As an artistic construction it is new 
and curious, and one to which the German 
organists seem quite unfamiliar; but it is the one 
“great fact” that has grown out of the new 
organ invented by Cavaillé Coll of Paris, and well 
deserves repeated hearings from the new organ. 

We presume that when the foreign organists 
have been heard, the way may be opened to 
English talent. There are in England many good 
organ players, and there are some few pre. 
eminent among the foremost in Europe. There 
is in this metropolis a young lad who, to use the 
Duke of Wellington’s opinion of his army, can (on 
the organ) ‘“‘go anywhere, and do anything.” 
There is also an older and more experienced head 
who, we believe, would be listened to on the 
part of all foreign organists with wonder and 
astonishment. But he won't play. 








THE NATIONAL THEATRE SCHEME. 





The initial step towards the formation of the 
grand amateur hotch-potch, yelept a National 
Theatre, has been taken. A number of gentlemen 
“connected with literature and the stage” have 
been conferring with closed doors in a Government 
office at Whitehall. The closed doors must not be 
taken to mean that they were shut to keep out the 
chiefs who might catch these civil servants skylark- 
ing in office hours. No; the skylarkers were not 
idling clerks, but themselves (or some of them) 
chiefs and magnates, amenable to none save to poor 
old John Bull, whose time they were wasting. They 
held their meeting to consider the best means of 
redeeming the stage from its present awful condition ; 
and they were too modest to admit reporters or to 
send their names to the newspapers. The result of 
that secret conclave we can only guess at. That it 
was portentous, mysterious, prophetic, may be easily 
imagined. We learn now that the inaugural step in 
the scheme is not to be an appeal to Mr. Lowe. He 
is generally regarded as a hopeless customer. So the 
money is to be found by subscription. The gentle- 
men “ connected with literature and the stage "’ are 
going to send round the hat: the object being to 
found a theatre at which they shall have good innings. 
For the sake of euphony let us call this theatre a 
National theatre. It sounds better than to call it 
a Grand Amateur Skyrocket Theatre, for 
instance. 

There is an unkind suggestion in the Daily News 
this week in respect of this skyrocket enterprise. 
Speculating on the kind of authors to be selected to 
cater for the National establishment (as if they were 
not fixed upon already, or ever a sixpence be contri- 
buted !) our contemporary says :— 

‘London contains not a few bustling persons who 
have contrived to make themselves notorious, and 
whom it would not be easy, on account of their un- 
blushing importunity and dexterous conduct of their 
own career, to prevent from foisting third-rate pro- 
ductions upon the boards. When they have written 
a play in blank verse, and in five acts, each one of 
which furnishes the opportunity for spectacular 
effect, they imagine themselves the heirs of Shake- 
speare. For a National theatre to maintain its 
character, such persons would have to be held at 
arm’s length; and we are disposed to think that 
nothing short of a thorough understanding that no 
new drama should be put upon the stage save in a 
simple though, of course, handsome and tasteful 
manner, would be a sufficient safeguard against 
them.” 

This is unkind when it is remembered how the 
‘‘bustling persons” are the yery people who have 
taken most of the trouble in the matter. Put your- 
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self, reader, in their place. 


You would like to write 
five-act tragedies, feeling convinced you could 


regenerate the stage. You don’t see your way to 
writing many five-act pieces at present, but you think 
if you had a theatre all under your own thumb, with 
somebody else’s money to pay for your failures, so 
as to keep you going, you could turn out tragedies 
by the yard and blank verse by the ton. You write 
letters to the evening papers, and start a discussion 
on the advisability of having a theatre like the 
Théftre Frangais. You stir up public enthusiasm 
in the matter; for all the journalists back you up 
editorially, and by good luck a banquet comes off to 
the French comedians, at which all the orators echo 
your words. The time now being ripe, you invite a 
few friends of your own way of thinking to your 
governmental office, and prepare for sending round 
the hat. And at this very moment a wicked journal 
eries out ‘‘ Look after that man—keep him at arm’s 
length, for he only wants to benefit‘himself!" Why 
of course he does, What else has he been agitating 
for? And why should he not? As well complain 
that the draper who offers an Alarming Sacrifice 
simply intends to make money, and does not think 
first of the good of the community, and secondly of 
his own profits. Nevertheless the bargains may be 
good ones in§spite of that. But in the humbugging 
world of art everybody must needs labour—not for 
himself, oh dear no!—bnt for humanity. In the 
sacred name of human progress I ask you to build 
this theatre, and make me manager, and produce my 
plays. I may perhaps pocket a few pounds in the 
course of a year, but that is a secondary considera- 
tion. I may gain a little notoriety, but of that I 
think not. It is for the Nation’s sake I desiderate 
this boon. It is for Art. It is for the Drama. 


In keeping a watchful eye on this skyrocket 
scheme, we hope to derive from it much amusement 


The amusing stages will ; ‘ ‘ 
comprise the fitting of the stick and lighting the as occurred to Punch’s Scotchman, who recounting 


and a little instruction. 


touchpaper. At present the stick is not yet fitted 


And when the rocket bursts in brilliant corrusca- 
tions, and the stick comes down plump—on some- 
body’s sconce perhaps—ah, then the instructive 


stage will arrive. 





THE SCOTT FIASCO. 





himself, which prevented many present from cursing 
the memory of Scott from that day forth. 

But though Edinburgh behaved with extraordinary 
shabbiness, after so much pretence of love for her 
favourite poet; and though even the limited extent 
to which she ‘ parted’’ was made meaner by blunder- 
ing in the outlay of it; we cannot afford to jeer at 
the poor Scots. We did precisely as much, or as 
little, for our Shakespeare. We quarrelled over him, 
we proposed utterly inadequate celebrations, we 
planted an acorn somewhere, and we got into debt. 
This last infamy can hardly be charged against the 
Scotch. The penny-buns and two-and-fourpenny 
sherry can hardly have exceeded their resources ; 
and we sincerely hope the flags are paid 
for. Remembering therefore our own disaster, it 
becomes us not to sneer at Edina, how- 
ever richly the latter deserves it by her 
affectation of intellectuality, and by her mincing 
gentility. Her intellectuality has pretty well be- 
come a standing joke by this time. The term 
‘Modern Athens” is now only used in sport. 
‘“* Athens indeed!” cried Mr. James Hannay in one 
of his bitter epigrams, 

‘‘ Athens indeed! ”’ the startled tourist growls, 
‘‘T see no olives and too many owls.” 

And as for Edina’s gentility, that is invulnerable. 
No sarcasm, no disaster can shake it. As Mrs. 
Micawber preserved her consciousness of what 
society owed to her, even in the presence of bailiffs 
and bankruptcy, so Edinburgh aristocrats will re- 
main imperturbable while all the world is laughing 
at their poverty-stricken stateliness. Therefore we 
need not bid the grey metropolis cheer up: she needs 
no bidding—perhaps is unconscious of any ineffect- 
ualness in Wednesday’s proceedings. There may be 
Scots at home who in thinking back on the celebra- 
tion have a vision of costliness and splendour, such 


his visit to London, cries, ‘‘ Man, I hadna been there 
twa hours before bang went saxpence!” 





ACADEMIES AND PHILHARMONICS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sin,—Your last number contained an extract 
from the Atheneum commenting rather severely 


The gravamen of such a charge as the Atheneum 
strives to bring forward would be that the London 
Academy does not support its pretensions. If that 
were true, the case would be strong. But the 
Atheneum could not venture to maintain so much. 
The London Academy makes no strong assertion. 
It pretends only to afford pupils a musical educa- 
tion and to bring them out at periodical public per- 
formances. And it fulfils both pledges. I have yet 
to learn that the teaching is bad; and no one can 
say that the performances are not publicly recog- 
nised and lauded. 

With regard to the Old and New Philharmonic 
Societies the distinction is equally clear. Nobody 
thinks of confounding the two. Their spheres are 
separate: they engage different artists and perform 
different works. The New Philharmonic may claim 
rather to have benefited than wronged the older 
society. When the New was started something 
less than twenty years ago, the Old had fallen into 
slovenly habits; and the notable improvement 
which has since taken place in its aims and per- 
formances may be traced to a rivalry which in 
music like in all self-supporting undertakings is 
directly beneficial. As to the name, you must 
admit the limited vocabulary in artistic use. We 
have such terms as ‘ Society,” ‘ Association,” 
“Union,” ‘* Harmonie,” “ Philharmonic,” “ Musical,” 
“Choral,” ‘Instrumental,’ and a few more at 
disposal; but we soon come to the end of them, 
and are forced to ring the changes or become 
bizarre. There is a Musical Union in London; 
and a few years ago there was also a Musical 
Society. No one thought of confounding the two. 
There is a Philharmonic Music Hall in Islington. 
No one imagines Mr. Cusins’ band performs there, 
In the learned world nobody is confused by a much 
greater resemblance—that between the Antiquarian 
Society and the Society of Antiquaries. 

But whatever force there may have been in the 
objection at starting, all will admit that it is a 
little too late to advance it now.—Yours, &c., 

IMPARTIAL, 








THE 8ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra, 
S1r,—Since numerous incorrect and unauthorised 





upon the similarity of name between the Royal 


Once more the inadequacy of holiday-making to| Academy of Music and the London Academy of 


express our real admiration of a great man has 
impressed itself upon the world by the breakdown of 
the Scott Centenary Celebration in Edinburgh. All 
reliable accounts concur in testifying that so far as|of artistic trade-mark. 


Music. The comparison was drawn to the dis- 


Sir Walter Scott's own romantic town was concerned, | also attempted in the case of the Philharmonic 


the attempt to honour his memory failed. 


marked by appointing a holiday. 


The 
extent of municipal recognition of the day was 


Philharmonic, whose chef is the Gresham pro- 


Most of the fessor. 
hotels and some of the drapers’ shops mounted 
flags ; streamers were affixed to the monument in 
Princes Street ; people sauntered up and down the 
street; the Pumps were crowded from morning 
till eve, and much whiskey was consumed. Beyond 
this nothing was done till six o’clock, when a miser- 


Now, Sir, it appears to me, who am unbiassed in 
favour of either respective enterprise, and have no 
interest in any academy or musical society in 
London, that the argument of your contemporary 
was certainly one-sided and a trifle unjust. I could 
understand the complaint if either the London 


abe collation of eake, wine and fruit was laid out| Academy or the New Philharmonic had just been 


in the Corn Exchange, at which people scrambled, 
wrangled, grumbled, and perspired, amid a confusion 
such as can only be described by saying that it was 


the result of a muddle from first to last. 


started. It might then be argued that a title 
resembling an old established institution might 
mislead the unwary; and whether intended so 


And how | to do, or haying an innocent tendency that way, 
a Centenary Committee can muddle arrangements, 


we English know from bitter experience. The speak- 
ing at this commemoration was singularly good, 
and says much for the influence of Scott on thé|been in existence for years, 


the selection of the name might be called into 
question. But seeing that both the London 
Academy and the New Philharmonic Society have 
and that every 


minds of orators who contemplating their subject | musical man is thoroughly acquainted with the 
could soar from sour gooseberries and cheap claret | character of each, and could not possibly mistake 
into real eloquence. Sir William Stirling Maxwell did | them, it strikes me the objection is hypereritical. 


more justice to his theme than he had done to the 
bun and scons and cookies, which with red currants 
Lord Houghton's 
But your intellectual 


and Marsala formed the repast. 
speech was really poetical. 
man can more readily rise above place and circum 


stance than the ordinary feastmaker, who seeks | pupil. 
enjoyment rather in the incidence than in the 
To these the crowded room 


subject of the feast. 
and scanty table brought nothing but discomfort 


I cannot conceive that parents intending to send 
their sons and daughters to perfect a musical 
education, halt before the first academy they see, 
as Wemmick halted before a church, and exclaiming, 
+|** Hallo! here’s an Academy,” forthwith enter the 
They are accustomed to make inqnirios 
before committing themselves. And the lightest 
inquiry among musical people would enable them 
}|to know that the school which gives performances 


and it was probably only the presence of the Kirk |in St. George's Hall, is not the chartered institution 
and a strong effort of veneration as to the Bard {in Tenterden Street. 





advantage of the latter, followed by an implication “with the Royal National (English) Opera, on Sept. 


that Dr. Wylde was unwarranted in imitating a sort | go4), ; that Miss Rose Hersee, now on her way from 


A similar deduction was | 


Society, conducted by Mr. Cusins, and the New| 


paragraphs upon the subject are floating about the 
press, will you kindly permit me to state that this 
theatre will re-open, under my own management, 


America, will make her rentrée here on that date, 
and that I have entered into no arrangements which 
at all affect this programme.,—Yours truly, 
Mrs. Joun Woon, 
August 8th. 








BUILDINGS FOR MUSIC, 

In the course of a discussion in the Builder on 
the best form of building for musical performance, 
not a little nonsense has been talked about ‘the 
beauty of a fine echo.” A correspondent in a recent 
number refutes this delusion of architects by some 
plain speaking on the point. He says:—Any one 
who had anything that could be called musical 
experience or knowledge could not be but aware 
that, of all qualities in a music-room, a decided and 
perceptible echo is one of the most injurious to the 
effect of music. Of course, in a building with a 
redundant echo certain very fine effects may inci- 
dentally be obtained, such as the reverberation and 
prolongation of the sound of the organ in some 
of our larger cathedrals; but that is not music,— 
it is simply a fine effect of sound, which affects 
our senses just in the same way as thunder and 
other impressive sounds, But as ‘ music” con- 
sists not in mere noise, but in an appeal to our 
mind and feelings through the medium of a language 
formed by the union and sequence of sounds regu- 
lated in pitch and duration by fixed laws, it must be 
obvious that everything which tends to interfere 
with and confuse the original rhythmic and har- 
monie proportions of such sounds must be inimical 
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to their effect. Some persons, of course (children 
especially), find more pleasure in listening to an 
echo than in attending to music, just as others like 
to look at an ivy-covered wall rather than at archi- 
tectural detail; but to imagine that echo has any- 
thing to do with music because it occasionally 
accompanies and obscures it, is just as rational as 
to say that ivy is an essential element of architec- 
tural design because it often grows over buildings. 

The object, in a large concert-room, is, or should 
be, to have such materials as will not swallow up or 
imbibe too much of the sound (though to have it 
strongly reflected is seldom desirable), but to 
arrange roof and walls in such a manner that 
the reflection of the sound shall be broken and 
dispersed, and not collected and localised in any 
one focus; which would cause to a certain 
portion of the audience a disagreeable and con- 
centrated echo. For this reason, I should look 
on a semicircular or domical roof as one of the 
worst forms for a very large music-room, as it is 
sure to concentrate the echo, and make it disagree- 
ably prominent at one point or another. Behind 
the performers let there be everything that can 
reflect the sound forward; and here a semicircular 
wall at the back may have a very good effect; but in 
the auditorium there should be nothing that can 
tend to concentrate the sound reflected from the 
wall on to any one point. That seems to be the 
common sense of the matter; not very scientifically 
expressed, certainly. It should be observed that 
the echo difficulty only applies to large halls; in 
smaller-sized rooms it may bo left out of the 
question, as the echo has not space to develope 
itself, so as to be heard at an appreciable interval 
after the original sound. Architects who are build- 
ing concert-rooms would probably get more valuable 
hints from practical musicians than from acoustic 
theorists, who are not musicians, and who indulge 
in the wildest statements. 





A BEDLAMITE PERFORMANCE. 

A performanco of the ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons”? was 
recently given—or attempted—at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia. The Claude Melnotte was a 
Mr. John S. Estlin, an amateur, who recently had 
made his début in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” The Phila- 
delphia Star thus describes the scenes that took 
place during the evening ;—The house was very 
full, the masculine element largely predominating. 
It was evident, from the expression on almost 
every countenance, long before the curtain rose, 
that they had come there for ‘‘ fun’””—that they had 
come to “guy " the hero of the play—and were 
prepared to carry hilarity to any wanton extent. 
Coins were thrown upon the stage; balls of lily- 
white were thrown that left a trail like a comet 
where they struck ; carrots, cabbages, and other 
vegetables were thrown ; torpedoes were thrown ; 
but the crowning indignity (aside from the insult- 
ing cries) was the throwing on the stage a dead 
cat in the last stage of decomposition—in fact, 
falling to pieces—while the Pauline of the play 
was speaking in tones of bewilderment to her new 
mother. There were many present who did not 
sympathise in these outrages, who sought to check 
them by hisses, who cried, ‘‘Give the man a 
chance,” and who in other ways displayed sym- 
pathy for those upon the stage. The performance 








ridicule; but while you are ridiculing him do not | knitted brows returned with an additional shade of 


ridicule them. 


costumes for a play. The people were engaged. 


(Cries—‘ Who are you?’) Two thunder, and the little hands grew very nervous, 
months ago Mr. Estlin asked me to furnish the) 


But this was not all. When she swept through the 
dressing-room to the stage, her train of white satin 


After two or three weeks he came to my house, | dragged over a spot of burnt cork left by the 


and I asked him to read me something. 
‘* Romeo.” Isaw it would be a farce, but it was 
too late, and we had a performance which was 
sufficient to convince him he had no capacity: but 
as the man said he had no fair opportunity I 
thought we would give him an opportunity to 
appear again to-night. If you wish to see the 
play continue you must show more respect, or 
there will be no more performances to-night.” 
(Hideous cat-calls and tumultuous barn-yard 
imitations from the balcony.) During this speech 
Mr. Vanhorn was interrupted after each sentence 
with cries of ‘‘ Let the man advertise his business.” 
“Shut up, old man,” and other such yells. Alto- 
gether a more disgraceful scene could hardly take 
place within the walls of a theatre. 





A CANTATRICE PUT OUT. 





The Myth Personal and the Myth Impudent are 
both largely represented in the American press. As 
aspecimen of both varieties in combination, we 
quote from the Hartford Times (a Connecticut jour- 
nal) the following fable concerning Mdlle. Nilsson. 

‘The audience on the occasion of Nilsson’s ap- 
pearance in oratorio, in this city, some weeks since, 
seemed struck with her manner, which indicated 
that all was not going exactly right with her. Her 
smiles were charming, but her behaviour indicated 
dissatisfaction and nervousness. Nor was her 
singing quite perfect. We have an explanation of 
the case. When Mademoiselle Nilsson left for 
Hartford, a number of wicked sprites must have 
attended her with a fixed purpose of rousing the 
temper of the charming cantatrice. First and fore- 
most she had a sharp skirmish of words with her 
king and slave, the omnipotent manager, in which— 
mirabile dictu /—Strakosch came off best. This oc- 
curred directly after leaving the metropolis, and ne- 
cessitated a persistent pout up to Bridgeport, where 
accident No. 2 took place. The train was slow and 
the journey tiresome. What time might it be? 
Mademoiselle drew out her beauty of a watch, a 
tiny miracle of the jeweller’s art, richly ornamented 
with turquoises and diamonds. It was the gift of 
the Emperor. Before she could ascertain the 
position of the hands, the chain gave way, and the 
precious trifle fell on the floor. Quick as thought 
Mademoiselle stooped, but before her lily hands 
could reach it that horrible train suddenly started 
again, and oh, ye gods! the divine foot was thrown 
upon the dear watch, and the celestial heel 
crushed it utterly. With the pieces in her 
pocket, Nilsson’s pout became a frown. Thus 
she reached Hartford, and had her supper sent 
up to her room in the Allyn House. It did 
not please her. The chicken was-not done to her 
mind. What woman could have relished a chicken 
after the troubles of the manager and the watch? 
Another fowl was ordered, with no better success. 
Now the wonderful singer requested that‘ the cook 
might come to her room with a chicken and 
‘things,’ and broil it before the grate, under her 
own imperial direction. But the cook was as great 
in her kitchen as Mademoiselle on the stage, and 


was diversified with speeches to the audience, | getting her back up sky-high, would not entertain 
made by Mr. Estlin and Mr. Vanhorn, one of the} the idea for a moment. Besides the rules of the 


actors. Inascene between Melnotte and Pauline 
full of love and tenderness and Lake of Como 
rhapsody, a bunch of radishes came down with a 
thud at the lovers’ feet. The uproar that ensued 
was more like a scene in Bedlam that in the 
Grand Opera House of the second city of America, 
Pauline hastily quitted the garden, seeing it 
impossible to make any headway against the 
turbulence, and Mr. Vanhorn came to the rescue : 
‘*I come to say a few words to the gentlemen in 
the house. ‘The lady has refused to come on the 
stage any more, as gentlemen throw things on the 
stage. ‘I'he ladies and gentlemen with Mr. Kstlin 
are as sensible as you are that he is open to 





hotel did not allow it. Mademoiselle’s frown became 
a knitting of the brow, with clenched hands, etc., etc. 
But now there seemed to be a break in the storm. 
A modest knock, and at the door appeared a 
servant bearing a magnificent basket of flowers 
—camellias, violets, roses, azaleas, and every- 
thing fragrant — with Governor Jewell’s com- 
pliments. Smiles shone on the etherial coun- 
tenance, the flowers were seized and the toilet 
at once begun. Down came the golden hair, 


and the maid immediately commenced to adorn 
Mademoiselle’s head and dress her hair with 
blossoms. But lo! another knock. ‘ Beg pardon, 
the basket of flowers is for Miss Cary!’ The 


He read | 





minstrels, and bore off the dusky honours of the 
place. Her knitted brows became an angry flush, 
and with throbbing veins, and a fierce desire to bite, 
she found herself at the mercy of a poor orchestra, 
and posted behind the incomprehensible back of the 
leader. Considering all that had gone before, we 
opine that it was with feelings not quite angelic, 
and a soul not quite attuned to heavenly melodies, 
that she sang: ‘I know that my Redeemer 
Liveth!’” 








THE HUGO REBELLION OF '29. 





The story of the war between the Romanticists 
and the Classicists of the French stage is told over 
again by a writer in this month’s Contemporary 
Review. Few of the many political revolutions 
which have occurred among the Parisians have made 
a greater sensation than that rebellion against the 
established form of tragedy which was led by Victor 
Hugo in the year 1829, when he brought out his 
great drama of ‘‘ Hernani”’ at the Thédtre Frangais, 
A brilliant account of this event is given in the work 
called *‘ Victor Hugo; Reconté par un témoin de sa 
vie.” It was a civil war carried on in the play- 
house; Young France was struggling to redeem a 
national institution from slavish fetters ; Old France 
was making a final effort to maintain the classical 
discipline which dated from the time of Malherbe; 
which held tragedy stiffly up, which imprisoned her 
passions in a narrow space, which forbade her to 
speak out, which ordered her to use verbal amplifi- 
cation in the place of dignity, which dressed the 
muse in brocades, and told her that epigrammatic 
precision was necessary to a well-governed imagina- 
tion, which insisted upon monotony of verse and 
monotony of scene as a law of decorum, and which 
looked upon every outbreak of natural emotion as an 
insult to art. ‘‘ Hernani” was a fierce challenge to 
the conventionals of the classical school; irregular 
in construction, despising verbal etiquette, casting 
aside the ‘* juste cadence ”’ of Racine, its passion was 
free, its graces were unexampled, its harmonies 
sounded from the depth of the human heart in 
strange varieties ; it offered a continual defiance to 
the critics, and the poet had not only to contend 
with his audience, but with his actors, whose belief 
was in Racine, and whose joy was in the aristocracy. 

Mdlle. Mars was a true disciple of the ancien 
régime. Her passion was accustomed to wear stays; 
directness was unintelligible to her; the ery of agony 
was too piercing for her ears; a woman without 
conventionality, and a tragedy without buckram, 
were anomalies which offended her taste, and 
throughout the rehearsals she opposed herself to 
the author. Every morning she affected to be 
ignorant of his presence in the orchestra where he 
was seated, and with an artificial grace of manner, 
covering an impertinence, she asked, ‘“‘ M. Hugo est 
il 14?” Upon his rising to question what she 
wished him to do, she replied that a line she had to 
say greatly surprised her. After telling Dona Sol 
that he is an outlaw, Hernani says, ‘“‘Je suis bien 
malheureux,” and Dona Sol, with a burst of enthu- 
siasm answers, ‘Vous etes mon lion superbe et 
généreux.” It was here that the actress stumbled— 
“O’est qu’en vérité6 cela me semble gi dréle, 
d’appeler M. Firmin ‘ mon lion,’” she said. 

The poet rejoined that in that case she thought 
too much of herself, and too little of the drama. 
She must imagine Hernani and forget M. Firmin. 

“C’est bien; puisque vous tenez a votre Lion 
n’en parlons plus; allons, Firmin, vous etes mon 
lion superbe et généreux. Cela m'est bien égal ;” 
and thus the controversy would conclude for one 
day, but only to be renewed the next. 

After repeating her objection for several days suc- 
cessively without variation, Mdlle. Mars at last 
suggested an alteration in the line. She thought 
it would sound better to say ‘‘‘ Vous etes mon- 
seigneur, superbe et généreux.’ Est-ce que monseig- 
ueur ne fait pas le yers comme mon lion?” she 
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demanded. And the poet answered, ‘Si fait, 
madame ; seulement, ‘mon lion’ reléve le vers et 
monseigneur l’aplatit ; j’aime mieux etre sifflé pour 
un bon vers qu’applaudi pour un méchant.’’ Then 
the actress, ‘‘ C’est bien, c’est bien, ne nous fachons 
pas,” and the rehearsal continued. 

But the insolence of these repeated attacks finally 
irritated the poet, and he requested Malle. Mars to 
surrender the part to another lady. The actress 
was alarmed; she was fifty years old, and con- 
sequently held a slippery position as the ideal of 
youth and beauty. It was evident that there 
would be danger in the appearance of a younger 
lady in her part. so she made up her mind to endure 
the poet’s irregularities for the sake of his support, 
and promised to do her very best for Dona Sol. 

The first evening of representation was an anxious 
one for the author. In fevered excitement he 
stood at the wings, and saw the curtain rise upon a 
house crowded and agitated to the utmost degree. 
The aristocracy of Paris, decorated, jewelled, re- 
splendent in beauty, filled the boxes; Young 
France, admitted by the poet at an early hour in 
the afternoon, thronged the pit and galleries. 
Long-haired, shaggy, in grotesque costume, with 
slouched hats, with Spanish mantles, with long 
beards, with divers coloured raiments, offending the 
eyes of fashion, they waited for the battle. The 
opening scenes of the tragedy were allowed to pass 
unmolested, but Mdlle. Mars missed her usual re- 
ception. Her friends were silent because of their 
disapprobation of the author, and the author's 
friends were not hers; whon Young France ap- 
plauded, Old France groaned ; feelings grew hotter 
as the piece proceeded, and in the third act many 
lines were hissed. Joanny, who played Ruy Gomez, 
held his position with difficulty in the portrait 
scene, but Young France was vigorous, and he 
carried it safely through the storm. In the fourth 
act the beautiful monologue of Charles V. con- 
quered all prejudice and silenced all opposition. 
The poet was supreme, and the success of the 
tragedy was now a certainty. A publisher who was 
present offered six thousand frances for the drama on 
the spot; the great cause was gained, and the tragic 
muse was free. At subsequent representations, 
however, the conflict was renewed, and specially 
daring lines were vehemently applauded, and 
strongly opposed, by the contending parties. The 
journals of the time announced the progress of the 
warfare; crowds discussed it in the streets; the 
poet’s house was surrounded; the players had 
a hard time of it, but the tragedy held its 
own. The romantic school had won the day. 





SCOTTISH FETE IN LONDON. 








On the 15th inst., the birthday of Sir Walter 
Scott, there is to be a Grand National Scottish Fcte 
at the Crystal Palace, which promises to be a 
thorough success. The Dukes of Sutherland, 
Argyll, Athole, and Roxburgh have stamped it with 
their approval and patronage. .The attractive 
program includes an exhibition of pictures, draw- 
ings, autographs, &c., calculated to illustrate the 
universality of his genius. Highland games, in 
which the champions of Scotland will compete; 
a competition of pipers, in which representatives of 
districts, clans, and regiments will contend; and 
a performance of musical play, “ Guy Mannering,” 
in which Mr. Sims Reeves will sustain the 
part of Henry Bertram. ‘The judges in the 
piper’s competition are Lieut.-Gen. Sir James 
Hope Grant, G.C.B., Colonel George H. Moncrieff, 
Captain George Mackenzie, Mr. John C. MacPhee. 
Referee, Mr. J. R. Glen, of Edinburgh. The com- 
petitors will commence playing in the central 
transept at 11 a.m., and conclude about 2 p.m. 
The performance of ‘‘ Guy Mannering ” will com- 
mence in the Opera Theatre at 3.30, The musical 
play will be presented with full scenery, dresses, 
and accompaniments under the direction of Mr. 
John Hollingshead. At 4 p.m. the pipers and com- 
petitors in the games will assemble under the 
Scottish flag on the second terrace, and will proceed 


ground, where a grand stand will be erected, and a 
lawn promenade will be enclosed; the judges being 
Lieutenant-Genesal Sir James Hope Grant, G.C.B., 
Captain 8. Flood Page, Mr. John C. MacPhee, and 


Mr. A. C. Collett. It will be a shilling day, and the 
grounds are to be illuminated at dusk. 





NOTES BY THE WAY. 





Kiva Leopoup at Ostenp. 


The arrival of his Majesty King Leopold, who has 
come from Brussels for a fortnight’s sea-bathing, 
has proved a material addition to the attractions of 
Ostend; that is, so far as the inflow of Belgian 
visitors is concerned. There is not a simpler or 
more unaffected gentleman in the ‘“‘ Almanach de 
Gotha ’’ than King Leopold. He lives, so to speak, 
in lodgings—the marine palace commenced for him 
some time ago has never risen higher than the first 
storey, and, the scaffolding having been removed, 
looks more like a ruin than a project. He 
walks about among his loving subjects with- 
out the least following, sits down at the Digue 
on a wooden chair to hear the music, chats 
pleasantly with his acquaintances, and quietly 
but steadily discourages anything like fuss or de- 
monstration @ son adresse. But for the display of 
national bunting, and the painful iteration of the 
‘*Brabangonne”’’ some three or four times a day, 
nobody, save those acquainted with his Majesty's 
amiable countenance, would imagine that a King 
was amongst us—the King, in fact, for we are in 
Belgium—and probably the most popular King 
“of his period.” You are lounging on the pantiles 
after breakfast, waiting for something to turn up, 
and wondering what on earth you shall do with 
yourself till dinner—the great event of the day, 
Neptuno adjuvante, having been transacted some 
four hours earlier—when you suddenly perceive 
that the knitters and smokers, strewn about the 
Digue on chairs in front of the Kursaal, are 
moved by some sudden impulse to stand up and 
crowd into double line. Pursuing your way, and 
joining the stragglers who are also “ranging” 
themselves, you presently catch sight of a slightly- 
built gentleman in plain morning dress, rather lame, 
and handsomely-bearded, leaning on the arm of a 
respectable-looking elderly man—who might be a 
retired bookseller, were not appearances deceit- 
ful, but who really is a State officer of high rank. 
Hats are raised, and some of the ladies curtsey; the 
slight gentleman returns these salutes gracefully 
but somewhat wearily, and passeson. The glorious 
Apollos of Brussels who are here, with gold- 
embroidered banners and stentorian voices, to do 
honour to their Monarch, broke out on seeing him, 
in the initial chord of a hunting chorus, the first 
word of the libretto being ‘ Halloh !”’ (fortissimo) 
which made the Court Marshal jump. 








Art Copies m our Contemporaries, 


German Banps. 


The Daily News notices that the pleasing article 
of foreign produce known as the German Band is 
regularly imported into our fortunate City by 
factors and merchants who deal in the constituents 
of it. Peter Hans and Heinrich Werner, of a 
province of the Fatherland situated in Whitecbapel, 
were brought up before Mr. Lushington forillusing 
a young musician named Johannes Junge, who 
formed part of a cargo for playing tunes throughout 
London. It came out that the program of the 
campaign of discordance forthe week was arranged 
every Sunday by the enterprising Hans, and that 
Junge, not performing to the satisfaction of his 
master was knocked on the head with his own bugle 
and on another occasion was struck violently by his 
gentleteacheronthenoseandmouth. This severe 
method of instruction may be oneof the reasons 
why the German Band in its public exercises so 
often discourses wild and melancholy strains. A 
bugler, with a swollen lip and a deep sense of injury 
inflaming his mind, is apt tolag jn the gay move- 
ments of the waltz, and to be unequal to the 
melodie paces of the galop. ‘The News would have 








thence to open the Highland games on the cricket 


thought, however, thatas the hightingale sings 





more effectually with a thorn in its breast, or as the 
poet learns in suffering the beautiful things he 
teaches us in song, that to some extent the 
thrashing of an artist on the cornet might have the 
effect of implanting a recollection of sweet 
memorial pangs within the sphere of his instru- 
ment. It was further elicited that Hans and his 
partner were in the habit of illusing the lads, and 
furnised them with the very scantiest board and 
lodging, making them, of course, deliver every 
penny they picked up in their tours through our 
streets. ‘I'he Daily News sincerely wishes Hans 
and his brethren and his troop would remain in 
their own music-loving country. The war might 
have brought us a little peace in this respect, but 
there has been no diminution in the number of the 
bands whose members and promoters seem to have 
fixed themselves in this neutral island to blow 
their ‘‘ Watch on the Rhine ” into our ears with a 
pertinacity which made the most enduring of us 
think what a relief it would bo if the obnoxious 
orchestras had been placed upon the bank, or at 
the bottom, of that celebrated river. 


Scorr’s CENTENARY, 


The Daily News of course does not hold Walter 
Scott the equal of Shakespeare. But he was to 
Romance what Shakespeare was to the Drama. 
He was the greatest of all story-tellers. Boccaccio 
himself could not seize more quickly on the 
slightest material, and work up into a tale exactly 
suited to the sympathies and comprehension of the 
audience. He has rescued from the perishableness 
of real life and transferred to the immortality of 
fiction a whole gallery of wonderfgl figures accepted 
as new organic forms added t@literature. Meg 
Merrilies and Edie Ochiltree, Dugald Dalgetty 
and Caleb Balderstone, David Deans and the Baron 
of Bradwardine—these and many others are as 
familiar to us all, as seemingly life-like and part 
of life itself, as Sancho Panza, and Falstaff, and 
Tartuffe, and Uncle Toby, and Mrs. Nickleby. 
All the range which romance could cover Scott 
boldly took for his province, as Bacon took all 
learning. We have lately been so overdone with 
what is called the “sensational” in fiction, that 
some of our criticshave actually begun to write 
as though the novelist had no business with any- 
thing that isstrange or terrible; as though the 
moment the reader grows breathless with atten- 
tion the writer iscondemned ; as though toabandon 
the realms of the common-place were to overstep 
the boundaries of nature. But we find in Scott, 
aa in Shakespeare, the critical mistake practically 
corrected. We have Pity and Terror, the old 
elements of fiction, according to Aristotle, as freely 
and boldly called upon as the most daring modern 
sensationalist could desire; but the artist uses 
them as part of his material of his story, not as 
his only stock in trade. They are lights which 
always illumine the pages; not blue-fires of the 
stage, which startle and blaze, and then sink away 
and are forgotten. Scott stands up in literature 
agrand andcommandingindividuality. Identified 
with his own country as completely as Ariosto is 
with Italy, as Dickens is with the London of the 
present, and Beranger with the Paris of the past, 
he yet belongs to all England as much as 
Shakespeare, to the literature of the whole world 
as much as Cervantes. 

The Daily Telegraph thinks it not too much to 
say, that but for the works of Sir Walter Scott 
the dramas of Casimir Delavigne would never 
have been written, the grand historical pictures 
of De la Roche and Delacroix would never have 
been painted. It is not too much to say that 
Walter Scott was the literary father of Victor 
Hugo, and that ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris” is but a 
splendidly lurid reflex of ‘ Kenilworth” and 
“ Quentin Durward.” And among his own 
countrymen Sir Walter was, in degree, just as 
great a teacher and pioneer. Our modern 
romantic drama, our school of romantic painting, 
are both largely indebted to him ; nor, indirectly, 
was his example less potent to influence the 
revival of Gothic architecture and quicken the 
spirit of archeological research. Himself imitating 
none, in his own craft he found a host of imitators 
—but not one compeer; and as, under that 
heaven which gave him his genius, he had had no 
master, so did he leave no pupils worthy to wear 
his mantle. He was the Michael Angelo of prose 
fiction, and his magic power died with him. He 
sleeps the long sleep in Dryburgh Abbey; but he 
has won a monument more splendid and more 
enduring than the sarcophagus of porphyry in 
which the Victor of Austerlitz reposes—than the 
sepulchre of crystal in which the qshes of the 
Macedonian Conqueror were laid. He will long 
remain the admiration and wonder of foreign 
nations; but the indestructible cenotaph of 





Walter Scott is in tho hearts of his countrymen. 
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CRAMER’S 
BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 


HIS new Musical Instrument ‘produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 


The tone proc ceds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 
It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 


or sending abroad, LIST OF PRICES. te 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 31 inches .,.......scecsesseeeeees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ...............000008 1010 0 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; 3 length, 44 inches .......ssseeeseeeees 13 138 0 














CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








THE HARMONINA. 





Tuts elegant and portable little Harmontum is patented and manufactured by M. DEBAIN of Paris, 
and presents the following novel and improved features :— 
Its case measures only two feet long, by seven inches deep, by five inches wide; and with the Harmonina 


weighs only fourteen pounds, 
II. By an ingenious blowing apparatus a continuous and equal supply of wind is obtained without any exertion, 


either by the left hand or by a pedal attachment. 
III, The Compass extends over three octaves, and the instrument is fitted with the following stops: Crescendo, 
Tremolo, Escape, Celeste, and Forte. There are one and two-thirds sets of Vibrators. 
IV. The keys are of the full standard width, and the entire mechanism is so strongly put together as to preclude 
any liability to derangement, either by extremes of climate or hazards of transport. 
V. The delicacy and yet fulness of tone which the Harmonina possesses render it an admirable solo instrument, 
a superior accompaniment for the voice, and a little orchestra in combination with the Pianoforte. 


PRICES, INCLUDING TRAVELLING CASE, 


In Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut. Five Guineas. 
_PEDAL ATTACHMENT, 21s. EXTRA. 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


H** been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. ‘The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 

‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
orjtifty miles, on a fearful road.” 


CRA MER’S PIA NOFORTE GALLERY, 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 33. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme cliniates. 


£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut, 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Thiee Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 


In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
~ In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 Ms. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.! 
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| GRAMER & CO’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 


£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


— 





No, 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System : 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 





CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & C0. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 





Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo, 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté, Forté. 

No, 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48, 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops, 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette, 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson, 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté. 


*.* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 


MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both SimpLte and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites, 


PRICES FROM £6 68s, UPWARDS, 


Acconpixa To Numper or Srors anp §izz. 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 


MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tre invention of the “ Dovusne Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character, 
The Pneumatic Swells of the “ Forré Exrnesstr ” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The ‘“Hanre Eonenne” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135, 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 





199 & 201, REGENT STARE? W, 
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HULLAH’S PART MUSIC. 


NEW EDITION, 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


(No. 411, Aug. 11, 71, 


Tie Publishers of HULLAH’S PART MUSIC having omaind numerous applications for Copies of individual pieces contained in it, have made arrangements 
for a re-issue of the work in ANoTHER form, PRINTING ALL THE PIECES SEPARATELY, and NUMBERING them in the order in which they have ‘already appeared. 
The following is a List of the Pieces, with the prices (ranging according to their varying lengths) of the Reores : and Parts sa each. 


SECULAR SERIES. 


No. 
1 Mapricau . ‘All ye who music love’. . . 
2 GLEE. . *Yespotted snakes’... « 
8 Pant Sona. ‘Come live withme’. .. . 
4 Maprican . ‘Hard by afountain’. . . 
5 GLEE. . ‘Awake, Eolian lyre’. . 
6 Panr Sona. ‘ Music, when soft voices die’ 
7 Mapricau ‘ Lady, see, on every side’ 
8 GLEE *Crabbed age and youth’ 
9 Sona 1 IN Honovn) \« Freemen rejoice’ 
or PEACE . 
10 GurE. ‘ Come, let us all a-Maying go’ 
11 Part Sona. ‘Awake, sweet love’ . 
12 GLEE. ‘Thy voice, O Harmony’ 
13 GLEE. - ‘Here in cool grot’ ° 
14 Parr Sona. ‘Softly, softly blow, ye breezes’ 
15 Maprigan ‘ Nymphs of the forest’. . 
16 Gurr. ‘ Upon the poplar bough’ 
17 Maprican . ‘Ah me! where is my true love’ 
18 H OLIDAY) No, 1, ‘Harvest time’ 
Sonos. j} 
19 Cuorus . ‘Sing loud a joyful strain’ 
20 MapricaAn . ‘See from his ocean bed’ 
21 Pant Sona ( ‘Song should breathe of scents 


*| and flowers’ ‘ 
‘Hail, hallowed fane’ 
‘In going to my lonely be a’ 
he How glad with smiles the) 


22 GLEE. 
23 MADRIGAL . 


24 Cnorvus . 


* | vernal morn’. “ 
25 HaAyMAKERS’) , 4 are ) 
Gaon . , Come my friends j 

26 Parr Sona. ‘My lady is as fair as fine’. . 


27 MApRIGAL 
28 GLEE. ° 
20 Parr Sona . 


‘All hail! Britannia’ 

‘ How sleep the brave’ ‘ 

‘Since first I saw your face’ 

80 Mapricgan . ‘Flow, O my tears’ ee 

31 Gure. ‘In paper case’ . 

32 Finesipe{‘O, never fear though rain be} 
Sona. .| falling’ — . 

33 Pant Sona. ‘Daybreak’. . . i 

34 GLEE. ‘See the chariot at hand’ 

os Cems. . { ‘Hark, a, ree maids ”" 

| ‘ Singing 


Donato. 


R. J. S. Stevens . | 3 


W. S. Bennett. 
Waelrant . 


Danby . 


C. M. von Weber. | 14 


L. Merenzio . 


R. J. S. Stevens . | 14 


Purcell. 


L. Atterbury . 
J. Dowland 
S. Webbe . 


Ld. Mornington. | 3 


L. Tieck 


W. Horsley 
S. Paxton. 
Felice Anerio. 


German Air 


Gluck 


Vincenzo Ruffo . | 1a 
} John Hullah. 


Ld. Mornington. . | 
R. Edwardes.. 


| Gluck. . 


W. Horsley . 


John Bennett . 
Antonio Lotti. 
Dr. B. Cooke. 


Thomas Ford . 


John Bennett . 


Dr. Cooke 


Anon 


Ignaz Moscheles. | 5 


W. Horsley. .« 
Cherubini . 


SACRED SERIES. 


: : ‘ Thou that from Thy throne of 

69 Hyun . : splendour’ \ 
70 ANTHEM. — 
‘ Awake, thou that slee pest” ° 
‘Iwill givethanks’ ... . 


poe _ “|. O Lord! another day is flown’ 


71 CANON . . 
72 Morer 
3 


74 ANTHEM. ‘ Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem’ 
75 Morer . ‘O holy and heavenly feast ’ 
76 Sanctus ‘} er holy, — wgy hy of) 
77 Hymn . ‘The day is past’. . 
78 ANrTNEM. 
noise 
‘O how amiable are thy dwel- 
lings 
‘Give peace i in our time, O Lora!’ 
‘ Almighty and everlasting God’ 
‘Hosanna to the Son of David’ 
*O remember not the offences’ 


79 ANTHEM. vil 


80 Hymn 
81 ANTHEM. . 
82 CANON 

83 QUARTETTE. 


. 
_ 


84 Morer . *O be joyful’. o®e 
otakw ' 
95 Paty qs +{ brome Goa! who hast -_ 
86 Morer . ‘Go not far from me, 0 God? 
87 TENEBRE ‘ Now from the sixth hour’. . 
(‘Forth from 


88 Hymn 


89 Crepo 
90 Hymn 
91 AnTUEM. 


92 Hymn 


93 Morer 

94 Canon 

95 ANTHEM. 
96 QUARTETTE. 
97 Morer 

98 ANTHEM. 


the dark and 
: ‘ stormy sky’ ° 
‘I believe in one God’ > 
‘Oh! remember,Lord of heaven’ 
‘O Lord, the Maker of all things’ 
(‘Sweet day, so cool, so heres 
| so bright’ 
‘Why do the “he athen rage ? ” 
‘Who is the King of ie i 
‘TI will arise’ . -—" 
‘ Give ear, 0 God’ » * a 
‘Ponder my words ’ ° 
‘ My God, my ‘God, look upon me’ 


separate Voice Parts, SECUL AR or SACRED (Soprano, Alto, ‘Tenor, or Bass), in ‘Two Volumes, each 2s. , cloth ; or in'I'welve Numbers, each 3d., paper. 


J Haydn . 
‘Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ "I John Hilton 


W. Horsley 
Palestrina (2). 


Michael Haydn . 


Croce 


Creyghton . 


Hullah . 


"es God is gone up with a merry) pp, Croft 


Gibbons 


+ Richardson 
Russian Melody . | 14 


Walmisley . 


Rossini. 


Palestrina (?). 


T. Forde 


Zingarelli . 


Michael Haydn . 


i Anonymous 


Lorri . 
Hiiser . 


W. Mundy. 


Dumont. 


Jeremiah Clarke. 


Palestrina (2) . 
MeMurdie . 
Creyghton . 


Himmel. 


Zingarelli . 


Re eynelde 


N.B. 

















o oe y 3 Pay 
|B gt SECULAR SERIES—continued. B |33 
nN > Pe No a | >a 
| NO. __ 
. | lad. id.| 36 Maprican . ‘ April is in my mistress’ face’ 7. Morley. « «| 13¢.! 1d, 
1 37 Gurr . . ‘Slender’s ghost’... . » Michael Rock. . 13/1 
i 3 1 38 Part Sona. ‘The good-morrow’ . - « John Hullah. .| 3 1 
Ww |1 39 GLEE ‘From Oberon in Fairyland >. R.J.S. Stevens. | 3 1 
= 1% 40 Pant Sona. ‘DuleeDomum’ . . - + John Reading. «| 14 | 1 
1 41 Parr Sone. $ ae _ merry greenwood’ - Italian Air . .|} 14 |1 
1 ‘ ow sweet ’tis the) g- 
1 42 GLEE. . {" spring’. oe ” . _, Sind. Rogers. «| 14 | 1 
j Who will bring back to me my 
x y /1 43 Mapnican {' o_? _[ J. de Wert. « «| 38 1 
- 44 Gurr _~ nm eaedee the mountain’ a Samuel Webbe .|3 |1 
3. 45 Pant Sona. ‘Come, shepherds, come’ .. F.Grast . « -| 14 |1 
46 GLEE ‘Hark, the lark’ . . . . « Dr.Cooke. . .| 13 | 
1} 47 Part Sone. ¢ Come, followme’. . . + Oliver May . «| 13 | 
14 48 Gure . . ‘Thyrsis, whenheleftme’. . Dr. Calleott . .| 3 
ae 49 Pant Sona. ‘Dance we so gaily’ . F. Schubert . .| 3 
lik Gam . Which i is the properest ‘day to 


51 MApRIGAL . 
5 





a 
2 Part Sona {° 


| 
| 
part’ a. Dowland . .|8 | 
om 14 53 Part Sone . ‘ark! hack! a merry 3 note “— Anom «oe ss ph | 
3 A re ae 
4 | 54 = No. II.,‘May day’ .. . . Neithart . . ./3 | 
55 GLEE. . : ‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind’ R. J. S. Stevens. | 3 | 
| | ; a3 
14 || 56 Part Sone. ‘Twas on a & ‘bank of daisies John Hullah. «| 3 | 
ie | 57 Mapnican . ‘ Come, shepherds, “follow me’ John Bennett. . | 13 | 
ots 58 Guezr . . ‘Hail, blushing goddess’ . S. Paxton. . .| 38 
1} | 59 Mapriaan . ‘Come again, sweet love’ J. Dowland . .| 1} 
3 60 Part Sona. ‘Rest, sweet nymphs’ . . . F. Pilkington .| 3 
- | 61 Mavriaan . ‘The joyous birds’ . . . . B.Spontoni. .|3 | 
i 62 Gurr . . ‘Breathe soft, ye winds. . . S.Webbe .. .| 1} 


| 63 Pant Sone . 


| 64 GuEE .. 
| 65 Maprican . 


— 
Me 


. | oe 





aad 
ee a a ee 


sing’ . | Dr. Arne + 6 «| 1} 


Thus saith my “Cloris bright’ J. Wilbye. » «| 1} 
Now,-O now, I needs must 











‘Hark, the hollow woods re- 
sounding’ ° 

‘ When the toil of day i is 0’ er’ . 

‘As itfelluponaday’.. . 


J. Stafford Smith | 14 


R. J. S. Stevens. | 1 
Lord Mornington | 3 
1 

















. 66 GuzEE . . ‘Happyarethey’. . .. . S. Paxton. . .| 1} 
3 67 Maprican . ‘ Thyrsis, sleepest thou’ . . J. Bennett. . . | 3 
4 68 Panr Song. ‘The Waits’ . . . . . . J. Saville. . «| 1% | 
| P | 
; les ag : 
| |88 SACRED SERIES—continucd. lg |g 
| a oh Me | & |sé 
pow & ‘eal 
~| 3d.! 1d. sd aaa *O come, ye faithful’. . . . John Reading. . | 8d.) 1d. 
| nl 100 Antnem . ‘Tryme,OGod’. . . . + Dr.Nares. . .| 44/1 
| = 101 Cuonus . ‘Amen’. . « « © © Dr. Cooke. » «| Ib} 1 
: | | 2 102 Pant Sona ‘ Like to the grass’ ° - Benedict . «. «| 44/2 
| gil 103 Canon. . ‘Praise the Lord, O my soul’. Dr. Calleott . . | 14/1 
l aia 104 Antnem . ‘God, Thouart my God’ . Purcell. . «© «| 8 |9 
| : 105 Hyun . . ‘Peace be to this —" - Michael Haydn.| 13/1 
. | s 106 Inrnorr . ‘O most mercifulGod’. . . Hullah. . . | 14/1 
. | 13 | 1 107 Morer. . ‘Like as the hart’. Se. ie ol 8 8 
| mit 108 ANTHEM . {' eo aul young Alcock « » « «| Qj 1 
‘ | 13/1 109 Psarm . . ‘All people that on earth : - Claude Lejeune.| 3 |1 
| “9 110 Canon. . ‘HearmewhenIecall’. . . Horsley . ..| 14/1 
| #3 111 Axtnem . ‘Praise the Lord,Omysoul’. Child .... | 14/1 
ii 112 Moret. . ‘Haste Thee,O God’. . . . Zingarelli. . «| 1k | 1 
' : 113 AnrHeEm . ‘Wewwillrejoice’ . . . . . Croft . . . .| 44/2 
1 114 Morer. . ‘Benot Thoufar’. . . . «. Palestrina(?). .| 14/1 
14/1 115 Canon. . ‘Thoushaltshowme’ . . . Calleott. . . «| 14/1 
| aii 116 Moret. . ‘The voice ofjoy’. . . . . Jannaconi. . -| 8 /}1 
BRE 117 Hymn . . ‘MocknotGed’sname’. . . Tye... . «| 1g 1 
13 | 1 118 Fucve. . ‘Omagnify’. .. ‘0 0 Ce « «0 ¢ L # | 4 
| 4 1 119 Mornt. . ‘Plead Thou my cause "so ge Gem s'est ga lg 
“i 120 Hymn . . ‘ToThee,myGod’.. . . Vervoille . ..| 13/1 
eS ia 121 Morer. . ‘ MethinkI hear’ ‘+ « «+ Sens « « at 2 oe 
| 14 1 | 122 Canon. . ‘Praise the Lord’. . . . . Walmisley. . «| 14/1 
| 4 1 123 Moret. . ‘The Lordis King’ ° « « Be Hitele « ail 6-19 
| 4h 124 Hymn . . ‘Praise the Lord of heaven * . Gowee. . « «| Lil 
| 4) 2 | 125 Connect . ‘O Saviour of the world’ . . Palestrina. . «| 14/1 
& Be. 126 Morer. . ‘SingtotheLord’ .... Dr.C.Tye. . .| 14/}1 
| agj)2 127 Canon. . ‘For God is the King’ E. J. Hopkins . 13/1 
|g i2 128 Morer. . ‘Let all the people praise thee’ Palestrina. . . | gs 13 
129 Antnem . ‘O Lord, increase my et? ’ . Orlando Gibbons. | 14 (1 
“4 14 | 1 130 Caonus . ‘Pater Noster’. . G. Homilius . .| 44 | 2 
uk 1 {481 Sancros . ‘Holy, Lord God of hosts ’ Orlando Gibbons. | 14 | 1 
yt L ‘ 
LAP Ly fg?) Asmar .{ ee ee tons} p r.W. Child. «| 14/1 
Wiad 188 Natronau ’ Harmonized b 
Ex [ 1 Axrmms }*¢ God save the Queen’ . . | J ohn Hullah. “¥ 13/1 





This work may also be had as under :— 
The SECULAR or SACRED Series, comple te in One Volume, 14s. cloth ; or in Two Parts, each 7s., cloth; or in Twelve Numbers, eaeh 4s., paper. 





London: HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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Printed and Published by Jamas Swirr, of 55, Kiag-street, Golden- “square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing-office of Swirt & Co., 66, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, August ith, 1811. 


